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THE MISSION OF ALTRUISM. 


THE MACLEAN PRIZE ORATION. 





In the ceaseless struggle for existence the evolutionist 
would solve the riddle of life. Biology transforms its hy- 
potheses in obedience to his teachings; his doctrines are 
invading the sphere of political and social phenomena. 
Life is resolved into a bitter warfare of opposing forces 
in which the fit survive, the unfit perish. When shall the 
conflict cease, who shall be the survivor of the survivors, 
are problems yet unsolved. 

Evolution has illumined many of life’s darkest prob- 
lems. The evolved man is the climacteric of an up- 
ward development whose impulse reaches far into the 
past. But the origin of species is not the final goal of 
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the evolutionist. At his touch life becomes a vast mechan- 
ism of action and reaction, a product of purely selfish 
forces struggling for the mastery. Is selfishness the great 
current of life bearing us onward, and are the virtues of self- 
sacrifice but the airblown bubbles which idly float upon its 
surface? Is there no opposing principle, no counterpoise 
for egoism? The self-struggle is intense but it can never 
be the sole factor of progress. The warfare for supremacy 
fills the vision of the evolutionist. He recognizes no re- 
straining power. As the angled spar divides the colorless 
ray into prismatic hues, so life may be resolved into its 
component forces. The death struggle, the suffering, the 
failures are there, but permeating the whole, transforming 
its lengthening shadow into radiant gleams of light, is the 
warm glow of a universal altruism. 

Progress is the onward tread of an ever moving army, 
while the weak fall by the way. Quicken the pace; the 
ultimate goal is the more rapidly neared, the suffering of 
those who fail isthe greater. Let competition be the only 
factor in man’s development and the result will be a higher 
degree of excellence attained by the diminishing few and 
a greater attendant suffering of the many. That force 
which limits the amount of energy devoted to self-advance- 
ment, converting a part of it into a correlated activity for 
the common welfare, which makes society responsible for 
the costs of its progress, which rises above sentiment and 
sentimentality and becomes a mighty spring of action, is 
the power of altruism. This, then, is the mission of altru- 
ism ; to teach humanity that society is responsible for the 
costs of its achievements ; to limit, if necessary, the rapid 
advance of the few, purchased by the sufferings of the 
many. 

Progressive social development is marked by a few suc- 
cesses and the failures of the multitude. The garland upon 
the conqueror’s brow tells of the sighs of the vanquished. 
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We stand mute with admiration as we look upward to the 
lofty mountain peaks of human achievement, unmindful 
of the mangled wrecks which lie in the valley below. We 
linger with pride over those pages of history which tell of 
Hellenic culture, of Roman power, of the scientific and 
industrial triumphs of to-day. The altruist must turn to 
the unwritten chapters, the untold efforts, unheroic strug- 
gles, to the annals of the countless thousands whose fail- 
ures and sufferings have made possible every human 
achievement. 

Hellenic intellectual and artistic development was in- 
separably linked with the abject slavery of thousands, whose 
toil met no reward, whose lives were an unconscious sacri- 
fice. But the Greek, wrapped in his mantle of self-culture, 
was no humanitarian. ‘The barrier of caste separated him 
from the barbarian. Athenian altruism was limited by the 
confines of the city walls. The slave and the alien passed 
unheeded and the debt of progress remained unpaid. 

The complexity of modern industrial organization is 
characteristic of our civilization. The independent eco- 
nomic units of the past have been woven into the fabric of 
industrial life. Consolidation, the unification of the few 
with the concomitant repression of the many, is a daily 
tendency. The law of the survival of the fittest has unal- 
terably decreed that progress and the practical slavery of 
many go hand in hand. The altruist makes no empty 
protests against existing conditions, but seeks to draw from 
the successful in life’s battle the ameliorating influence of 
relief for those who are vainly struggling in the rear. The 
army of those who march toward the highest achievements 
must ever move forward, the altruist is the Knight of the 
Red Cross who lingers with the sufferers left upon the field 
of battle. The industrial leader, lightens the toil of his 
subordinates, but pays the debt he owes to those over 
whose ambitions and hopes he has gained many victories. 
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In the light of the obligations which altruism lays upon 
the successful, the philanthropist is but liquidating his in- 
debtedness to humanity. By the emancipation of the slave; 
by the factory law; by every blow struck at the fetters 
which manacle humanity’s failures, the debt of progress 
has been partly paid. 

But altruism is not solely devoted to the rectification 
of past wrongs. Asa potent factor in modern life it limits 
the inevitable struggle for supremacy, checking the remorse- 
less spirit of competition. This spirit of competition, un- 
checked, allows the skillful organizer to manipulate the 
many in the interest of the few. The evolutionist cries, 
“Allow competition free play, let the warfare for survival 
know no bounds; society will thus work out its own sal- 
vation.” The altruist would not abolish competition. He 
spurns the doctrine of communism. But if competition 
carried to an extreme means the rapid advance of the few 
while the masses suffer it should be checked. A progress 
consistent with the welfare of humanity is the only true 
progress. With the advanced civilization comes a new 
principle born of an antagonism to the mere struggle for 
supremacy. It is an embodiment of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion. Humanity has awakened to a sense of its organic 
unity; the sufferings of the past are the inheritance of 
the present, the failures of a part have become those of 
the whole. 

To pay the debt of progress, to solidify society, to 
make this earth a little less a battle field, are the problems 
which wait upon the altruist. 

Has altruism wrought in vain? Its triumphs are 
patent in every sphere of life. In past ages men and na- 
tions labored, suffered, died, alone. One by one, moved by 
a common impulse, they looked up and saw written in the 
eternal purpose, not the petty insignia of caste, but the 
symbol of a common kinship—Humanity. The great 
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heart of the world throbs in response to the sufferings and 
failures of mankind; men forget at times the stern strug- 
gle for existence in response to the touch that makes the 
whole world kin. May it be said of humanity in other 
years, in her onward march of progress she has committed 
many wrongs, many have been enslaved that some might 
find the truth, her path is strewn with the wrecks of the 
past, but to her much shall be forgiven for she hath loved 


much. 
—Paul Curtis Martin. 


A HINT OF SUMMER. 


Close by the lightly passing spring 
At touch of eve I love to lie ; 
Afar all thought of day I fling, 
And watch the dead leaves floating by. 


Sometimes amid the eddying waves 
A hint of summer days I see, 

A greening spray old Autumn braves 
And wakens memories in me. 


Too soon all stoled in softest white 
The Pines will sway above my head, 
And summer with its mellow light, 
Its flowers, and its green leaves, be dead. 
—R. D. Dripps. 
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THE “ABOLISHMENT OF HAZING’’—AND 
AFTER. 


I. 

On September 28, 1897, the student body passed a 
resolution that hazing be abolished. The object of this 
paper is to point out certain deplorable consequences of 
that action. 

The statements here made and the inferences drawn are 
not offered as the result of any special or thorough investi- 
gation of the subject. No canvass has been attempted: no 
solemn questions asked of any one. The only consulta- 
tions on the matter have been furnished through the casual 
and incidental means of ordinary conversation. The only 
basic facts were acquired before any intention was enter- 
tained of preparing such an article. However, it is be- 
lieved that whatever interest these paragraphs may possess 
will not be diminished when it is known that they are 
presented merely as the candid expression of an average 
undergraduate’s opinion on the matter, as formed slowly 
during three years of campus life. 


II. 


The first deplorable consequence is the belief that the 
resolution was insincere. Ostensibly, hazing was abolished 
because the undergraduates were convinced that the custom 
was objectionable in itself, that it was brutal and incon- 
sistent with gentlemanly conduct. The public so inter- 
preted the action, and applauded the undergraduates for 
acquiescing in its own previously formed judgment of the 
matter. Now, if any motive other than hatred of haziug 
was chiefly responsible for the action, that action was in- 
sincere. It is believed by many that some other motive 
was chiefly responsible. 

For the past three years it has been currently-rumored 
that the abolishment of hazing was merely one of two ef- 
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fects whose common cause was an agreement between cer- 
tain undergraduates and the faculty ; and further, that the 
second effect amounted to a suspension of discipline on the 
part of the faculty. A denial that such a rumor has been 
circulated will not be made by any truthful and intelligent 
member of the class of ’96, ’97, ’98, or 99. If this rumor 
be true, it is seen that the suspension of discipline was in 
the nature of an unannounced concession by those in author- 
-ity, conditioned upon a publicly proclaimed action on the 
part of the students, namely, the abolishment of hazing. 

Absurd as this rumor appears it must be confessed that 
there exist several facts which tend to increase its plaus- 
ibility. Three of these will be mentioned. 

1. Before September 28, 1894, the undergraduates 
had not shown any marked antipathy to hazing as a cus- 
tom. For scores and scores of years the members of each 
sophomore class had assumed certain relations toward the 
freshmen with the approbation, tacit or expressed, of the 
upper classmen. Some of these relations were known as 
hazing. Many of the alumni had approved of the custom, 
in so far as it affected the parties concerned. Hazing was 
one of the chief strands in the great rope of college tradi- 
tion, by which every Princeton man is bound so firmly and 
so pleasantly. Suddenly, without any foretoken, a mass 
meeting in Alexander Hall was called; a resolution was 
introduced whereby hazing was to be abolished; it was 
supported by prominent upperclassmen, and adopted unan- 
imously. ‘This was not a merely condemnatory resolution, 
such as assemblies of women often pass in regard to various 
matters. It was an absolutely prohibitive measure, and 
for the first time hazing became an offence according to 
official undergraduate standard. 

2. At the beginning of the college year in 1894 it 
was conmuonly feared that the football team would be 
hopelessly weakened by the dismissal of several of the best 
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players and most highly esteemed men in college. But 
they were not dismissed. In this connection the following 
paragraph from the Retrospect of ’97’s Bric a Brac is of 
interest : 

September 28 was a remarkable day in the history of Princeton. At 
a meeting of the undergradutes in Alexander Hall it was unanimously 
agreed to abolish the old, time-honored, barbarian custom of ‘‘ hazing.”’ 


* * * * So, after all, our foot ball team turned up on the field next 
day, with no one missing, and defeated Lafayette 4o-o. [Page 297. ] 


3. That hazing should cease had long been a cher- 
ished hope of the faculty. 

Of course, the plausibility bears no essential rela- 
tion to the verity of the rumor, but does to the acceptance 
of it. Undoubtedly the above mentioned rumor is believed 
to considerable extent by undergraduates. And believing 
it, they believe that the resolution of September 28, 1894, 
was insincere. That resolution was passed by the under- 
graduates in their self-governing capacity. It is certainly 
deplorable that the action of a self-governing body should, 
at any future time, be deemed insincere by members of 
that body; especially when that body is composed of college 
students, so many of whom are in the habit of talking 
glibly on the platform and elsewhere against the boss 
system, and corruption in the senate and state assemblies. 

So far as this consequence goes, it makes no difference 
whether the resolution really was sincere or insincere; so 
long as undergraduates believe it to be insincere we have 
a deplorable state of affairs. 

There is another motive which may have influenced 
some in voting for the resolution, and certainly would have 
influenced many if the resolution had been introduced a 
year or two later, namely, the regard for public opinion in 
so far as it affects Princeton’s reputation. If there were 
any actuated by such a motive they probably reasoned 
somewhat as follows: “There are many good persons, 
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especially good women, who think hazing akin to canni- 
balism and blasphemy. ‘This being the case hazing injures 
Princeton’s reputation and, perhaps, keeps young men from 
entering our freshmen classes; therefore, hazing should 
be abolished.” Now, this motive may be a very admirable 
one, but it was not the ostensible one, and so, if at all 
cogent, the resolution was insincere. 


III. 


Another deplorable consequence is a confusion in class 
relations. All Princeton men, from the President to the 
youngest freshman, believe in the class system. The class 
system means something more than divisions for curriculum 
work. It implies class spirit—that keen loyalty to one’s 
class and intense jealousy for the traditional privileges in- 
cident to each stage in the college course. When it was 
resolved that hazing be abolished it was, of course, agreed 
that some of the privileges incident to sophomore year 
should be surrendered. But no one knew exactly what 
privileges were to be surrendered. For there was not then, 
nor is there now, any accepted student definition of the 
word, hazing. 

A state court recently declared that since gambling is 
not contrary to common law, no legislation can make it 
illegal without distinctly specifying what constitutes gam- 
bling. Now, in Princeton, student sentiment, to a certain 
extent, corresponds to common law, and the action of a 
mass meeting is legislation. Further, student sentiment is 
not opposed to hazing. That is, those who haze do not 
thereby “ queer themselves,” lose caste, suffer opprobrium. 
Similarly, would not the following statement be justifiable ? 
Since student sentiment is not opposed to hazing as a cus- 
tom, it is foolish for a resolution to forbid hazing without 
attempting to define or specify the nature of it. All agree 
that telling a freshman to take off his hat is not hazing, 
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and throwing him into the canal, is. But there are a hun- 
dred things between, about which there may be honest 
difference of opinion. 

Last spring a sophomore was expelled for hazing who, 
before coming to college, had promised a brother that under 
no circumstances would he ever indulge in hazing. And 
to this day he believes he has kept his word. Acknowl- 
edging the specific acts with which he was charged he in- 
sisted that they were not hazing. That such a thing can 
happen is certainly deplorable. 

It will not do to say ignorantia neminem excusat, for 
that applies only when there exists a torch with which the 
gloom of ignorance may be dispelled. In the case of this 
hazing resolution there is no such torch. How can a 
sophomore, how can anyone, tell exactly what the resolu- 
tion means? ‘To be sure the faculty publishes a definition 
of hazing in its “ Laws Pertaining to Students,” but the 
faculty is not supposed to have any influence on what the 
students do in their self-governing capacity. The faculty 
definition is much more restricted than that found in dic- 
tionaries. And it is safe to say that the average student- 
idea of the word is much more restricted than that of the 
faculty. The sophomore starts on the path of class loyalty ; 
if he goes far enough he will find himself in the quicksands 
of hazing. Where is he to stop? He knows he must not 
haze. Yet on all sides he hears such expressions as these : 
“That is the freshest class that ever entered Princeton.” 
“Why don’t you call them down?” ‘“ You people are 
sandless,” etc. 

It must not be inferred that all cases of hazing in recent 
years have resulted from a lack of verbal exactitude in the 
resolution. But some of them have. This circumstance 
is deplorable. 

IV. 
A third and far more serious consequence is the injury 
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to Princeton’s honor. On September 28, 1894, the students 
went on record as having voluntarily abolished hazing. 
And yet the belief and occasional indulgence in hazing have 
not ceased. This implies a deep stain on Princeton’s honor. 
And the chief fault lies with the resolution and those who 
secured its passage. Some may say, “It is wrong to hold 
the resolution at fault. Those who refuse to abide by the 
spirit and letter of the resolution are alone responsible for 
Princeton’s disgrace.” From the present undergraduate 
standpoint this is not true. The resolution is at fault to a 
great extent, for the reason that it was passed under circum- 
stances consequent to which arose a belief in the insincerity 
of the resolution. If those who advocated the abolishment 
of hazing were perfectly sincere they were censurably in- 
discreet in not adopting legislative methods less vulnerable 
to suspicion. If they were not sincere they made a travesty 
of student self-government. In either case they must share 
with guilty sophomores the responsibility of whatever dis- 
honor results from violations of the hazing resolution. Can 
any one believe for a moment that so many members of 
’99 would have indulged in hazing had they firmly be- 
lieved that the resolution in question, passed before their 
entry to college, was a spontaneous and sincere expression 
of undergraduate sentiment, such as the inauguration of 
the honor system for instance ? 

Again, it may be urged that those who disregarded the 
resolution most flagrantly were tried and punished and, 
therefore, the stain was removed. In so far as the faculty 
had anything to do with the trials and punishments, this 
objection is futile. For the faculty began trying and 
punishing sophomores who hazed about one hundred and 
fifty years before the stain existed. 

In so far as the student court was concerned, the mat- 
ter deserves careful consideration. Our student courts are 
very interesting organizations. Each one has been com- 
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posed of men held in high respect by reason of personal 
qualities and position in undergraduate life. It is probable 
that to a greater extent than any other equal number of 
men in college they, as individuals, could influence under- 
graduate opinion and action. Every judgment a student 
court has rendered in regard to violations of the honor sys- 
tem has been unreservedly acquiesced in by the students at 
large. The same cannot be said in regard to violations of 
the hazing resolution. The court (or rather committee) 
whose duty it was to investigate and pronounce upon prac- 
tices indulged in by certain sophomores last year, rendered, 
perhaps, the only consistent and conscientious decision 
possible. And yet if the court had been the dupe of the 
faculty its judgment could not have been less in tune with 
undergraduate feeling. Why? Because the court, in its 
official capacity, could not question the sincerity of the 
rule by which it judged. But the undergraduates at large 
could, and did. 

Of course those judged guilty were punished by sus- 
pension or expulsion. But it is notorious that expulsion 
from an American university does not, of itself, mean dis- 
grace. Expulsion for cheating or immorality brings dis- 
grace because the men are “queered”’ among their fellow- 
students. Similar punishment for raising the American 
flag at the beginning of the civil war did not bring disgrace ; 
nor for hazing to-day. Men do not “ queer themselves” by 
such acts. This somewhat vulgar expression gives the 
secret to the whole matter. Princeton’s stain will remain 
until the resolution is rescinded, or until student sentiment 
has been developed in such direction and to such extent 
that the men who haze will thereby “ queer themselves ” 
among their fellows. 

V. 

These conditions have been made possible by the only 

official action the undergraduates have ever taken in the 
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matter of hazing. It may, perhaps, be well to consider 
what official attitude may be assumed in the future towards 
the same subject. 

There are three courses open : 

1. Todo nothing. The resolution would remain in 
its present form and hazing would thrive or languish 
according to student sentiment and faculty vigilance. 

2. To rescind the resolution. Whatever other effect 
this course would have, it would remove a gross inconsist- 
ency which now exists. 

3. To passa resolution of such nature and under such 
circumstances as would convince thoughtful as well as 
superficial persons that Princeton students acknowledge the 
evils of hazing and wish to eradicate them. Such a reso- 
lution most earnestly should be striven for. Not because 
hazing is pregnant with brutality or blighted careers; but 
because, when we consider the average age of modern un- 
dergraduates, hazing is an excessively silly and prep- 
schoolish custom ; because it undoubtedly has a bad effect 
on Princeton’s reputation, jealousy for which is a virtue; 
and because it is the only matter in the whole range of 
casuistry about which there now exists a difference of 
opinion between the faculty and the student body. It is 
more fitting that we yield to them than that they yield to 
us. Ten years from now we will all acknowledge this fact, 
whether we do yield or not. 

Such a resolution can only result from the develop- 
ment of a student sentiment against hazing. This cannot 
take place in ten minutes, but can in a comparatively short 
time. The growth of sentiment against cheating in exami- 
nations was by means artificial or undeliberative, but 
nevertheless was rapid. If the members of the two upper 
classes were to frown on all forms of hazing done secretly, 
and were to refrain from inciting sophomores, even in fun, 
the time would soon come for action. Again, such a reso- 
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lution would have to be carefully prepared and thoroughly 
considered, so as to be readily comprehended. It would 
include a good working definition of the word, hazing. 
Perhaps, too, it would provide for the appointment of a 
large committee whose duty it would be to remind each 
sophomore class of the reso!ution’s existence and meaning. 

Some may ask, “If hazing is entirely dependent on 
student sentiment and if it is possible to create a sentiment 
against hazing, what is the good of striving for any kind 
of a resolution?” The answer is simple. Although such 
a resolution would be merely the expression in permanent 
form of student sentiment, nevertheless, if the passage of 
the resolution were held in view as an end, the proper 
state of opinion could more easily be developed; and, 
further, if the resolution were once passed, it would tend 
toward making permanent the sentiment itself. 

—Meade T. Williams. 


AUTUMN. 





These are the mellow days the Earth loves best, 
Weary of Spring and Summer rioting ; 

The year is weary too, and, ere it die, 

Would linger here a moment and have rest. 

Peace dreams across the land; the mountain’s breast 
Gains a new softness from the greying sky ; 

Even the deep is lulled, no more on high 

It lifts huge hands to heaven in vain protest. 

Out of the sky’s unfathomable mine 

A thousand stars before unseen outblaze ; 

From the long grass the crickets low repine 

The passing of the warm, delicious days ; 

The tempered winds throughout the darkness croon 
The tired Earth a richer, sweeter tune. 




















The Mule That Won. 


Now is the New Year’s fire and fever spent ; 
Ease follows toil, our care and labor done, 
And, in the honored respite we have won, 
The Autumn’s sweetness with our life is blent. 
We satisfy our hearts, and are content 
To watch the westward-hastening of the sun, 
As, crowned with poppies, to oblivion run 
The bright, full hours indulgent gods have lent. 
It is enough to watch the dark clouds mass 
While gentle Time rolls up life’s wrinkling ream ; 
We look upon our life as in a glass, 
Or on the mem ’ry of a well loved dream ; 
For nature whispers with each failing breath, 
‘* Behold, at last, the happiness of death !”’ 
—F. J. H. Sutton. 


THE MULE THAT WON. 





John thought the plan would succeed, and he was 
needing money, so he decided to speak to Tom about it 
and see what he thought. Tom said it was the greatest 
thing he ever heard of and that he had no idea that he (John 
Powers of Saline Cross Roads, Mississippi,) ever had such 
bright ideas to pass. through his red knotty head—which 
John took as a great compliment to himself and accordingly 
proceeded again to outline the scheme in detail with great 
care and deliberateness. It couldn’t fail. It was one of those 
sure things. For the people of Plantersville did not know 
them and would jump at the bait easily. And look, at the 
money ; the trip to New Orleans, and such things. It would 
be folly not to go ahead and carry it out—all of which 
things, Tom agreed to with all his heart. 

“ That’s right John. You have a great head, man, a 
fine head for business. Nobody can’t keep the like o’ you 
down. Now I ain’t as familiar with the plan as you; so 
jest go through with it once more sol can get the fine 
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points down, as nigh perfection as I can—you know perfec- 
tion’s the thing in this game, John.” 

“Well, listen here, Tom,” (Mr. Powers said pomp- 
ously,) “it’s enough to think out a thing the like o’ this, 
much less to keep poundin’ it in on a broken-nosed dummy 
like you.” 

“ You’ve got a mule named Short Jack, and my mule’s 
name is Red Jenny. My mule can outrun your mule—of 
course no disrespect to you; Short Jack is a mighty 
good mule at the plow. Now, next week me and you, we 
get on our mules and we go to the Plantersville Fair in 
Longview County. You come in from one side of the 
town and me from t’other. You don’t know me and I don’t 
know you and we let on as there was never nothing be- 
twixt us. We get our tickets to the Fair grounds, two 
bits apiece, and go in and fall into argifying over our mules 
and how fast they can run, me sayin’, my mule’s pearter 
than yours, and you sayin’ as, Short Jack can’t be beat by 
no mule as ever had on a collar. We collect a crowd. 
Weare achin’ to bet. I ain’t got no money,—I will give 
mine to you before we go in town,—and you back 
Short Jack to a standstill. The crowd will bet on Red 
Jenny of course, because she looks the outrunnin’est. 
You'll get up all mine and your money and on to the track 
we go before the reg’lar races start up. The judge he says 
go, and we strike up and go it heller-ker-split for two laps, 
keepin’ neck and neck, then I push up a bit, and then I 
hold back and let you push up and on the last lap, you 
keep Short Jack jest a neck ahead, me holdin’ Red 
Jenny and you cross the line first, and take the money, and 
we ride out and divide up. Then trip to New Orleans, 
anything we want. How does that strike you, old boy?” 
said the crafty John nudging his less bright but no less en- 
thusiastic neighbor. “ Ain’t that pretty cute, eh? Do you 
think any town chap could fix up a thing like that?” 
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“Good ’nough, John ; it makes me feel like I wish’t 
you was kin to me.” 

* * * * * 

About a week after the above conversation these 
two young Mississippians could be seen riding work 
mules along the tortuous, dusty road which led to Plan- 
tersville where the much advertised and much talked 
of County Fair was being held. The men themselves 
presented no very unusual appearance, being merely fairly 
dressed, honest looking country fellows of about twenty- 
five. The animals which they rode were themselves 
certainly not unusual, for there were perhaps just one 
hundred such travelling along this same road to Planters- 
ville. If one wished to describe them, however, one might 
say that the mule on the left was a red mule, the one on 
right, mouse colored ; one was a long mule, the other short ; 
one was bony the other fat ; one appeared to be able to do 
a mile in about four minutes, under whip and spur and the 
other was simply out of his element, when anything more 
than a walking gait or a dog trot were required. Both 
looked weary enough of the ups and downs of mule exist- 
ence. 

The riders were not very talkative; both wore an air of 
great expectation and showed the weight of very important 
matters. Arrived at the small town of Plantersville, they 
separated and came in at different ends of the place, going 
straight tothe FairGrounds. The regular scheduled races 
were not yet on, and as they are not very particular about 
formality at the Plantersville Fair, they could not fail of 
getting the use of the track if their carefully planned race 
should materialize financially. It was not a matter of 
many moments before they fell into a loud and heated 
discussion over the merits of their respective racers; and 
it was also no great length of time before a large crowd of 
townspeople and countrymen were gathered around to hear 
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it; for the people at the Plantersville County Fair are 
pretty much like all other county fair-goers I have seen, 
and the fair itself was not so attractive as to prevent 
crowds of people from the desire to hear an altercation of 
this most interesting kind over a subject of such overpow- 
ering moment. Soon the principal of the red head said to 
the disputant of the broken nose that he “didn’t have no 
money, but he’d bet his left eye that he had the fastest 
mule.” Whereupon the broken nose flashed a goodly roll 
of bills and said carelessly that “money talked.” Mean- 
while the local judges of running stock had been given a 
chance of a thorough examination of the animals in ques- 
tion and each promptly gave his professional opinion in 
favor of the mule held by him of the red head. 

“There ain’t no money in opinion, gen’men, unless 
you back your judgment ;” said he of the broken nose, 
“T’m here to back mine. I’ve got a hundred and five, and 
here’s a chance to cover it.” 

“T want five of it,” said one daring plunger of Plan- 
tersville. 

“ Let me see the color of five more,” said another. 

“T say the red mule is good for ten more,” 
another individual of sporting proclivities, who had been 
lucky on a race the day before. (The reader must under- 
stand that these are pretty substantial amounts for the fair 
of Plantersville, Mississippi.) 

Finally all of the one hundred and five dollars was up 
and the crowd proceeded with great commotion to the race 
course. ; 
Many were the remarks of how foolish he with the 
short mule had been and how strongly he had backed his 
judgment. Some said he was surely drinking, he acted 
peculiarly, and they thought his breath smelled of liquor. 

Others spoke of how great a pity it was that he with 
the red mule could not get anything of the winnings— 


said 
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that the race was his, was a foregone conclusion. Such 
remarks were cut short by the appearance on the track of 
the short mule and his rider. The little animal trotted in 
as innocently as if he were going to the plow. His rider, 
he of the broken nose, had thrown off his woolen hat, 
discarded his coat and taken off his shoes. He rode with- 
out a saddle and carried in his hand a long peach tree 
switch for a whip. At this spectacle the crowd went wild. 
It was really better than a circus. He applied the switch 
to the mule to accelerate his pace and happening to touch 
him in the flank, the mule stopped short and kicked up his 
heels twice, which pleased the crowd all the more. 

The hot August sun beat down upon Tom’s head and 
large drops of perspiration stood out on his forehead, but 
he was indifferent to small matters of this kind, being too 
busily engaged in playing his part. An awful fear seized 
upon him, lest he might forget some of the instructions of 
the crafty John. 

Soon the crowd rose to its feet and cheered in an 
almost genuine fashion, as he of the red head appeared at 
the track entrance and threw his mule into a canter toward 
the judges’ stand. He was clad like his rival— without hat 
without coat, without shoes. He also flourished a formid- 
able peach tree branch in lieu of a riding whip. 

Red Jenny was the favorite of the crowd, which pro- 
ceeded to make it known to the rider of Short Jack by 
taunts and jokes, and occasional decayed apples. Tom 
bore it heroically, chuckling inwardly at the reverse things 
would assume in the space of a very few moments. 

The judges ordered the entries to prepare for a start. 
“Go!” the starter cried, and both riders applied the 
switch. Red Jenny started with a huge bound. Short 
Jack’s master had again inadvertently applied the switch to 
his racer’s flank, whereupon the racer for reasons best known 
to himself again decided to stop and give a few forcible 
kicks of remonstrance. 
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Another start was made. Both mules went this time; 
not very fast, to tell the truth, but the best they could, 
under the incitement of long switches well laid on and the 
constant “mule language” of the riders. Around the 
track they sped, neck and neck. On the second lap Short 
Jack got ambitious and forged slightly ahead of Red Jenny, 
who in turn seemed to slow up a little. The local 
“sports” of Plantersville said damn under their breath. 
Was the favorite really giving out? It could not be, 
surely. Oh no! the red head was merély riding a “cute” 
race. They whirled past the judges’ stand for the third 
and last lap. The bell tapped and the interest of the 
crowd rose to fever heat. Now Red Jenny gains the lead 
by a head, now by a length, now two lengths. The crowd 
is wild. The “sporting element ” is forgetting to breathe. 
Another length for Red Jenny. 

“Oh, this is too easy, boys! too easy!” One of the 
sages of Plantersville remarked,—and he was supposed 
to know. 

Two hundred yards to go! Short Jack is still pegging 
away ata chopping gate. The rider of Red Jenny has 
ceased to whip and Red Jenny’s mouth is pried wide open 
by the curb bits. Short Jack gains a little. His rider is 
beating and yelling furiously. 

Red Jenny is now only a length ahead. Short Jack is 
gaining on her at a rapid rate. One hundred yards to go! 
Yells of, “ he’s settin’ back on the bit,” “turn that mule 
loose,” “ let her go, damn you.” 

“ Hold tight, John,” says he of the broker nose, feel- 
ingly. ‘ For Gawd’s sake hold tight, man, or we’re gone.”’ 

“She’s running away, Tom,” John says in a hopeless 


tone. 
Red Jenny is crossing the line and, a neck behind her, 


Short Jack, 


—W. F. McCombs, Jr. 
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One Morning. 


ONE MORNING. 


3. 


One morn—ere scarce ’twas morn—I went 
O’er hills full heavy-dewed, to see 
The Sovereign Sun’s dim pageantry— 

An August orient. 


I saw the vassal hosts of Night 
Drawn vast and swart across the sky, 
The eager vanguards verging nigh 
And flusht with forward sight. 


Sad, grand, unresting: So they range, 
Yet steadfast ; now in purple mass, 
Now serried—thus they rift and pass. 

So thoughts of nations change. 


Thus—marshall’d by the vital sway 
Of breezes such as even called 
My blood to muster—Night, enthralled, 
Did homage unto Day. 
Ii. 
Soon, in the livery of their lord, 
Gay herald-clouds, with plumes a-glint 
Ride brisk athwart the east, and hint 
His pleasure to the horde. 


Forth strides the Monarch. Now are roll’d 
Wide pathways thro’ his dusk demense. 
On two robed clouds he deigns to lean,— 
Their shoulders flash with gold. 


Contemptuous—most superb of Kings ! 
One toss, o’er all the vanquished race— 
O’er cloud, crag, dewdrop—in my face— 
His dazzling largess flings. 
III. 
Night, slowly drawing down the west 
Her silent Ethiop-Titan host— 
Vast, gentle, sad—seem’d longing most 
To sink defeat in rest. 


And so I turned away. Delight 
Burst choral toward the festal sky 
From multitudinous woods—but I— 
My heart was for the Night. 


135 


— William Miller Gamble. 
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AN AFFAIR OF HONOR. 





Streator is an ordinary Western city of some 20,000 
inhabitants and like the majority of cities located in the 
mining belt, it has a varied population. In front runs the 
picturesque Rock river almost hidden from view by a mass 
of warehouses and unsightly lumber piles which seem to 
spread themselves over every available spot of ground along 
the river bank. Back of the business portion of the city 
one can see, clustering here and there around a great 
breaker, the cottages of the miners, each group of which 
marks the location of the Walton, Loceyville, or half a 
dozen other shafts. 

From the east the black smoke of the factories rolls 
down over the city and streams out in a thin blue haze 
toward the more pretentious residences on the west. 

Through the center of this rambling city runs a broad 
thoroughfare which binds together districts so dissimilar 
by the one municipal bond of a street railway. But the 
people of the west always get off half way at the shopping 
district and so seldom gave a thought to the unkempt, 
irregular structures which line the further end of the same 
street graced by their more comfortable homes. This is 
Rush street. Down in the factory district at the corner of 
Rush and Mulberry, Pete Bolig kept a saloon and, if one 
could judge by the wealth of red globes and brass trim- 
mings, he did the best business of any establishment in the 
neighborhood. It was not a pleasant corner. A block to 
the south the engines in the Santa Fe freight yard kept up 
a constant puffing and pounding and the heavy smoke 
from the neighboring factories settled down over the low, 
dingy houses like a pall. This corner was, however, a 
favorite rendezvous for a select crowd of loafers which had 
developed by constant association, character or character- 
istics distinctly their own. No one questioned Tony 
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Sturgen’s title as leader of the gang. His mother ran a 
factory boarding house from which she derived a very fair 
income. When not engaged in the mill, Tony made a 
pretence of running errands and doing odd jobs about the 
house. It was, however, noticeable that with it all he 
managed to spend the greater part of every afternoon at 
Bolig’s corner. He was leader partly because of his age 
and boasted strength, but more especially on account of his 
exquisite finish in the cesthetic arts of the tough. He could 
swagger and roll his quid with such utter nonchalance and 
the turned-up trousers, lop of the belt and the angle of his 
slouch hat all seemed to court danger and defy resistance. 
To be sure, all the other boys chewed tobacco, spat, and 
tried to make their slang easy and careless, but it was mani- 
fest that they were, one and all, simply imitators of the 
one great Tony. 

Apart from Tony, Mat Lindley and Benchy Weever 
were the best known frequenters of Bolig’s corner. Mat 
was a confirmed loafer, but was always, as he said, resting 
from a period of hard labor. To a close observer, little 
Benchy was by far the most interesting member of the 
crowd. He was 19 years old, a steady hand at the mill 
and was no small factor in the maintenance of the meagre 
factory hovel which he called home. His mother took in 
washing and his coarse, uncultured sisters left little about 
the house to attract him except the necessary functions of 
eating and sleeping. His life on the streets had broadened 
him out and despite the rough life, the vice and poverty 
which he saw everywhere about him, many finer instincts 
still survived, though held in check by the unfortunate 
circumstances of his position. In other words, those 
clothes, dingy with factory dust, covered something better 
than the ordinary life of the district. Under them a 
brighter and nobler spirit was struggling for an atmosphere 
in which it could breathe. 
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Benchy was not large of stature and took little part in 
the animated discussions which generally ended by the 
appearance of the precinct “cop” around the neighboring 
corner. He viewed with envy Tony’s calm, untroubled 
mind and joined in the common laugh at his jokes and 
stories with a half-hearted sense of duty. He never felt 
satisfied with the time he spent on the corner and yet was 
drawn there at every spare moment for want of any 
congenial associates elsewhere. 

The whistle of the East Side paper mill blew for five 
o'clock; the great doors swung open and, in a few 
moments, Rush street bristled with activity. Benchy was 
out early and hastened up the street to Bolig’s corner. 
Tony, Mat and all the rest were there, as usual, casting 
indifferent glances and comments at the passing crowd. 
Benchy joined them. Freckled sons of Ireland, Italians 
with an olive complexion and dark, beautiful eyes that dirt 
and tatters could not conceal, tramped along indiscrimi- 
nately with the tow-headed Scandinavians. Soon the 
factory girls appeared, strolling leisurely along in couples 
or trios, laughing, chattering and seemingly bright and 
cheerful. Some of them were even handsome in spite of 
the fact that they had lived in the smoke all their lives 
and had nothing about them to guide them to beauty. 

When Tony spied the girls a leering smile crossed his 
face and cocking his hat over one eye he hitched a finger 
in his belt and sauntered across the walk. As the first two 
approached they ceased talking and exchanged hurried 
glances. Tony accosted them with a wicked leer. 

“ Hello, girls.” 

They quickened their pace a bit but said nothing. 

“Come here, Winnie, your brother wants to speak 
to you.” 

Benchy turned hastily and noticed for the first time 
that the girl accosted was his youngest sister. The loafer 
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meantime had stepped in behind them and continued his 
insolent remarks. Benchy instinctively followed. He felt 
his face reddening but said nothing for no one ever inter- 
fered with the mighty Tony. The girls were about to 
run, but the bully seized Winnie by the arm and held her 
back. 

“Let go of me, let go of me,” she said in a frightened 
tone. 

He chuckled as he dodged a well aimed slap, “Ha, 
ha, I’m not agoin’ t’ hurt ye miss, on the square, now do 
be good.” 

Tears came to her eyes, and by a sudden twist she 
broke away and ran headlong among her frightened com- 
panions. 

“T do like to jolly those gals,” Tony remarked as he 
looked after the hurrying forms. 

Benchy was silent. The buildings on the opposite side 
of the street seemed to topple and grow hazy. A feeling 
such as he had never before experienced filled his whole 
being. He tried to whistle to assure himself that all was 
right, but no. The cheap novels he had read and the few 
plays he had seen at the “Halle” had taught him one 
thing at least. No fellow who called himself a man would 
stand by and see his sister insulted, even by his best friend. 
But what could he do? If he challenged Tony he would 
certainly be whipped, disgraced and outlawed from the 
corner. He felt faint and stepped in the nearest doorway 
to be alone. Tony went back and entered the swinging 
doors of Bolig’s barroom. 

A tumult of thoughts filled Benchy’s mind. He felt 
that he was a coward and that was probably the reason 
Tony had chosen to disgrace him. His hands had seemed 
glued in his pockets and even now he could hardly 
unclinch them. He remembered that he had even forced 
a smnile when Tony seized hold of his sister and drew her 
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away from her companions. How he wished she had 
implored him for help,—but she knew he was a coward. 
At this reflection he inwardly cursed himself. When he 
went home that night he looked sheepish but said nothing. 
Nor was the affair mentioned by his sister, for the spirit of 
independence in family affairs characterized the whole 
Weever family. This silence on her part nettled him. 
She had taken his action as a perfect matter of course and 
as the days and weeks went by the chafing of his pride 
grew more and more intolerable. 

He chewed and loafed at Bolig’s as usual, but the 
subject was never referred to, even there. He felt that he 
had fallen several degrees in social status and the silent, 
r lentless self-condemnation was more than he could stand. 
‘ony might forget it, but he would never respect himself 
or be respected until he had in some way retrieved the 
honor of his name. 

Benchy ceased to frequent Bolig’s corner. Every day 
after factory hours he hastened off alone up the street “on 
private business of his own,” as he informed his too 
inquisitive friends, none of whom suspected that the Rush 
Street Y. M. C. A. was his destination. Although he had 
for years passed by the entrance to this building no 
thought of entering its doors ever crossed his mind. He 
knew he would be out of place and like many others in his 
condition, satisfied with his mode of life, he seldom gave it 
a second thought. 

Now, however, made bold by his firm resolve, he 
began hard and faithful work in the Association gymna- 
sium. He never acknowledged, even to himself, that he was 
preparing to fight Tony, but if he could only work off his 
conscious awkwardness and develope a few hard knots in 
his muscles, then perhaps he would not be a coward. He 
would let his mother and sisters know that there was 
something of manhood even in the Weever family. 
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Almost a month had elapsed, when on Saturday eve- 
ning, Benchy left the gymnasium happier than he could 
remember to have ever felt before. In the sparring 
class that afternoon he had caught the director unawares 
with a swift upper cut, and in the mixup which followed 
he had beld his own in a way that surprised him. How 
grateful the warm blood felt as it streamed from his face. 

“That young fellow is beginning to learn a few 
things,” said the director to his assistant when Benchy had 
left. 

On his way home that evening he went down by the 
corner, just to assure himself that it was still there. Every- 
thing looked perfectly familiar and it seemed no longer ago 
than yesterday that he had leaned against the corner lamp 
post and listened to Tony’s ever-ready and entertaining 
speech. This feeling was increased as he drew nearer and 
saw his former friend, seated on a beer keg, his feet 
stretched out in his favorite attitude and his head resting 
lazily against Bolig’s window. The crowd was much 
larger than usual, owing to the labor troubles then on, 
which had caused the shutting down of several of the 
largest mines. 

When Benchy reached the corner he stopped and said 
“howdy ” to Mat Lindley. 

“Tony’s been guying you,” the latter said with a 
chuckle as if delighted with the prospect of approaching 
trouble. 

“Ts that so.” He leaned over into the crowd. Tony 
was in the midst of a fiery speech against the mine owners. 
Benchy listened for several minutes quietly and unobserved, 
until the name of his employer at the mill was brought in. 

“ They’re a set of robbers,” Tony was saying. “Why 
there’s that man Roberts who owns the East Side mill and 
half the mines on that hill. You fellows are fools if you 
don’t make him come around. He’s a regular skate and 
there’s not a man here can tell me to the contrary.” 
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“ He’s a gentleman,” Benchy shouted, almost before 
he had time to think of the consequences. 

Tony, taken wholly by surprise, simply looked up. 
At the sight of Benchy he gave vent to his most artistic 
sneer. 

“So ye thought our society wasn’t good enough for 
ye and left, eh! ‘Take a look at him, fellows.” 

“ It’s a lie,” Benchy quickly retorted. Tony leaped to 
his feet in an instant. 

“ What?” he growled fiercely, advancing slowly 
toward him with clinched fists. Benchy never winced, 
although he felt his heart beating wildly. The memory 
of his past disgrace nerved him on and this was the 
moment for which he had waited so long. He was glad 
the crowd was large and in the presence of all those eyes 
he would fight and fall, if need be, for the Weever honor. 

“T said it was a lie, and if you give me any more of 
your lip I’ll cut you one.” 

“ You will?” 

“ Ves.” 

Tony made a lunge which Benchy easily dodged and 
struck him twice before he could recover from his surprise. 
If it had been any one other than the great Tony the crowd 
would have laughed, but now they all fell back in open- 
eyed amazement. Benchy moved to go but the big fellow 
leaped upon him, cursing wildly. He turned and dealt the 
ruffian a stinging blow full in the face. Tony staggered 
and then rushing forward he met a straightened left arm, 
but caught hold of Benchy’scoat. The boy wriggled free 
and then began to deliver his blows right and left. Mad- 
dened almost to a frenzy the big loafer again leaped at him. 
They clinched and fell heavily to the sidewalk with Benchy 
on top. 

* You will insult a Weever, will you?” he said with 
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an alinost insane calmness. And Benchy still had Tony by 
the throat when a policeman grabbed him. 

* * * * * * * 

“The shame of it that a son of mine should turn out 
to be a mere street rowdy,” said Mrs. Weever; “arrested 
by the police and locked in jail like a thief.” 

“ Never mind, mother.” 

“It’s good enough for you, and maybe now you won’t 
go around with such toughs, an’ thinkin’ you're a regular 
prize fighter,” added his sister. 

“That’s all right,” Benchy replied. 

—Lester P. Bryant. 


IN LES CHENEAUX. 


We had sailed eleven hours, made some forty miles or more, 

And when evening cane we landed on a clean and sandy shore ; 
And pitched our tent exactly—as the books of Parkman show— 
Where Tecumseh burned his captives on an island in Les Cheneaux. 


There the beach was gently sloping, just the place for our canoe, 
(Just the place in former times, no doubt, for many others, too.) 
And the water fondly lapped the shore as if it longed to flow 

Where Tecumseh burned his captives on an island in Les Cheneaux. 


On the bank there was a clearing which the hemlock trees behind 
Looked askance upon, and shuddered, as they whispered to the wind. 
But the ground was thick with daisies, and the hare-bells love to grow 
Where Tecumseh burned his captives on an island in Les Cheneaux. 


Then the cedars and wild-roses with their softest odors voked 

Seemed to tincture our tobacco and to charm us as we smoked. 

Oh, how cool and sweet those breezes at the twilight time which blow, 

Where Tecumseh burned his captives on an island in Les Cheneaux ! 
* + * * * * * 

Next the tent was hot and sultry, as I opened wide my eyes, 

There the sun above the eastern trees I saw with deep surprise !— 


If you want the sleep of Morpheus, you will merely have to go 


Where Tecumseh burned his captives on an island in Les Cheneaux. 
—Meade T. Williams. 
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MEREDITH AS A NOVELIST. 





George Meredith is one of the undertones of our pres- 
ent-day literature. You might live a considerable number 
of years, hearing about most of the works talked of during 
that time, in utter ignorance of his existence. And yet you 
will be able to find a good number of your acquaintances 
who have read Meredith ; but no one seems inclined to dis- 
cuss him, beyond the assertion that Meredith is thought to 
be a great genius, only he is very obscure in his style. In 
the current book notices of the lesser order, you read an 
occasional awe-stricken reference to him; even the more 
important reviews appear to veil a sort of timidity under 
oracular estimates of his greatness—it seems to be the 
thing to compare him with Shakespeare. Altogether peo- 
ple apparently have not quite made up their minds about 
Meredith ; and the reviewers seem to have learned their 
lesson in English literature, namely, that it is best not to 
make too free with a possible seer. The attitude toward 
George Meredith is just now rather receptive than critical. 

I. 

If one could classify Meredith it would be a simple 
thing to pass judgment on him. But Mr. Meredith, kindly 
but firmly, refuses to be pigeon-holed. Call him a roman- 
ticist, and he will trouble you to observe that he is not a 
mere drawer of bold outlines, but a student of character, 
often going not too daintily into impulses and motives ; 
call him a realist, and you will have to face that whimsical 
spirit, akin to the romantic in its choice of the bizarre in 
situation and character, which is evident in all his earlier 
work, particularly in his earliest— 7he Shaving of Shagpat 
and Farina—where it runs riot. He confines himself to 
no class, no method, no sphere of life. Some of his novels 
are over-stocked with characters, and unmanageably intri- 
cate in plot, as Vittoria; some center about two or three 
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personages, with a simple and intense point of interest, as 
The Egoist and Lord Ormont and His Aminta ; some are 
developed upon social problems, as Diana of the Crossways ; 
some are merely an interesting series of adventures, as 
Harry Richmond ; some are comedies, as 7he Egotst and 
Evan Harrington; some are tragedies, as Rhoda Fleming 
and Richard Feveril. 

Meredith has a Protean restlessness that will not let 
him confine himself to one medium ; he leaps from aphor- 
isms into a lyric, from dialogue into critical analysis. At 
one time we say, “He is a wit;” at another “a poet;” at 
another “a dramatist ;”’ and again, “a social essayist.” His 
aims, methods, and mediums are so many that it is difficult 
to find a standard by which to judge them all. It is far 
easier, if not quite so fair, to record one’s impressions of 
him as they come. 


II. 


This restlessness of Meredith’s shows itself in other and 
less creditable ways ; chiefly in a sort of capriciousness with 
which he treats his characters. Sometimes Meredith seems 
to grow tired of his men and women, sweeping them off 
the field, or huddling them into a corner with a perverse- 
ness tantalizing to the reader. A delightful little idyllic 
piece, in Harry Richmond, is the courtship of the head 
master’s daughter by the head boy of the school; it is 
almost equal to Dickens’ Holiday Romance. But later, the 
girl marries an old naval captain, and her lover solaces 
himself with misogyny. This maltreatment of a delicate 
romance, coming as it does, at a pause in the main line of 
the story, tempts us to lay down the book at once. Mere. 
dith’s novels, too, have a way of ending in disappointments. 
Rhoda Fleming, in spite of an intense and high climax, finishes 
most dispiritingly: Edward Blancove, the subtle and 
moody, is suddenly washed out into an abstract of Contri- 
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tion, Dahlia into something listless and outworn, and 
they do not marry; Bob Eccles weds Rhoda, who seems 
merely to endure him; Mrs. Lovell, with all her passion 
for martial courage, marries, for no conceivable reason, a 
most unmilitary baronet banker; while Algernon, the fool, 
and Major Waring, the soldier and gentleman, drift together 
into the unknown. 

Perhaps such faults as this incontinence to his crea- 
tions are the worst Meredith has—and indeed, this is a very 
grave fault. But what creations they are! For the weak- 
ness of the last chapter of Rhoda Fleming, there are three 
or four other chapters that tingle with intensity ;.such as 
when the ecstatic love of gentle Dahlia Fleming, for a long 
time stupefied by disillusionment, by Edward’s desertion, 
and by illness, bursts forth with a dramatic power and 
pathos that has been compared to the effect of passages 
in Webster and the old playwrights. If there is any hiatus 
in the interest of Harry Richmond, it is tided over by our 
fascination for Richmond Roy. Was there ever so mag- 
nificent a Pretender, unless it were Charles James himself ! 
In another of the novels, a witty woman makes this 
epigram on a courtly gentleman of fine parts and address 
— He has a leg”; this is intended to suggest the age of 
Charles II., the age of masculine esprit, elegance and 
charm, of Aauts de chausses and silk stockings. Now 
Richmond Roy has a leg. Brilliant and irresistible, with 
his superb manner and ornate conversation—perhaps a 
trifle too theatric—this prince of social adventurers flashes 
in and out of the story. Always sanguine and bouyant, 
infatuated by his good fortune into a belief in a special 
destiny, he keeps dreaming a glorious future for his son. 
He has no fixed plans; yet he has a marvellous genius for 
taking advantage of happy circumstances, thereupon 
assuming great airs of foresight and providence. Harry sees 
through his father’s speciousness and weakness, and has no 
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sympathy with his ambitions; yet he cannot break the 
charm of Roy’s personality. Nor can we; and we awake 
to his utter lack of principle only when he tries to entrap a 
princess for his son by politely intimidating her father. 
But our sympathy revives at his final collapse, and at the 
fact that he has always cherished a constant love for the 
woman whose covert kindness humiliates him. 

Much of what is fine in Meredith is sporadic. Mere- 
dith’s effects are not sustained—his many aims and 
materials thwart and obscure one other. ‘The total effect 
is not artistic. But to this Zhe /goist is a marked excep- 
tion. Zhe Egorst is the only book of Meredith’s which is 
continuously delightful. The more intellectual novelists 
of our day—those who discuss problems and analyze char- 
acter—are usually rather depressing. Their subjects are 
to them so serious that they cannot treat them humorously. 
George Meredith is not always free from this, as can be 
seen in Diana of the Crossways; but in The £gozst he is. 
Now Egoism is a subject suggestive of psychology and 
gloom: It might be made the theme of a wild, symbolic 
and dramatic satire on romanticism, like Ibsen’s 7eer Gynt. 
Hall Caine or Nathaniel Hawthorne might have made of 
it a colossal tragedy. But Meredith’s genius possesses 
common-sense, and therefore humor. Sir Willoughby is 
not sent into everlasting torment with the unpardonable 
sin upon his head; he merely comes into conflict with the 
social ideal, and behold, he is funny! In other words, 7he 
Egoist is a comedy, interspersed, it is true, with Mr. Mere- 
dith’s reflections (and he is here at his obscurest and most 
affected), but still a comedy, stately and decorous, like those 
of the reign of Louis XIV. Indeed, it seems to have been 
consciously modeled on Moliere’s Ze Misanthrope: Wil- 
loughby is something of a misanthrope ; Alceste has much 
of the egoist in him; each has a faithful friend whom he 
underrates ; each tries to keep his fianceé from the defiling 
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touch of their common bugbear—the world; both are 
finally jilted and each proposes to another woman in re- 
venge and self-defence. Of the two productions the 
French one is far the more serious. Zhe Zgotst is purely 
humorous from first to last ; pity is seldom awakened, save 
for poor anzemic Letitia, who, however, soon forfeits our 
solicitations by falling out of love. The plot, too, is a 
comedy-plot, depending largely upon accident for its de- 
velopment ; the chance that hides young Crossjay under 
the sofa brings untold agony to Willoughby. How Mr. 
Watson could have found the book “simply soporific” it 
is not easy to imagine. True there is little action in it. 
The characters do little but pace the terraces of Patterne 
Hall and converse in high-bred staccato sentences ; yet, in 
his dealings with dependents and friends, in the turns and 
notes of his conversation, gentleman though he is, how 
subtly and gradually is the character of the egoist un- 
folded! How one burns to know what is to become of 
this stupendous complacency, and chuckles at the anticipa- 
tion of the start he will get when he realizes a few funda- 
mental social facts! Sir Willoughby’s position, as under- 
stood by himself, was practically this: The universe is 
divided into two sections— Willoughby and the World—nat- 
utal antagonists. To his friends Willoughby said, “Take 
your choice—Me or the World. Choose me and you shall 
not want for funds and comfort; but you must belong to 
me, body and soul; even should I die” (for egoism is in- 
tensely spiritual) “‘you must swear to still be mine, for I 
cannot bear to think that my possessions may become 
vulgarized by the world in my absence. But choose the 
World, and I simply cannot forgive you. Religiously, I 
cannot. To me then, you do not exist.” He refused to 
see the structure and strain of society. Retribution was 
certain. His friends at last chose the world. And just 
here arises the inconsistency of Egoism: Despite his pro- 
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testations, one inseverable tie bound him to the world—his 
vanity. To be openly deserted and to wince under the 
triumphant sneer of his arch-enemy—unendurable! He is 
at the mercy of his friends. Henceforth, humiliation for 
the Egoist. Willoughby is beset by the “imps of Com- 
edy,” and the social ideal is vindicated. 


III. 

There are those who cannot forgive George Meredith 
for his style—and indeed it is a fearful and a wonderful 
style. To William Watson, poet and stylist, such phrases 
as “ She squeezed herself shadowily "—“ Mrs. Mountstuart 
swam upon Willoughby”—“ He was taken with galvanic 
jumpings of the spirit within him” are nothing less than 
au affront. Waxing more and more wroth, he calls them 
“detestable,” “ preposterous,” “vile,” “insufferable,” and 
full of “intellectual coxcombry.” It is, without a doubt, 
more or less of a conceited style. Mr. Meredith in this 
respect is a sort of later Euphuist. Just as Lyly abused 
the simile, so Meredith tortures the metaphor out of all 
seeming; you are mercilessly jerked from allusion to allu- 
sion, from association to association; you are whirled over 
land and sea. Yet it is good for your mental muscles, and 
you are given large sweeps of landscape. though you view 
them with a bewildered eye. Meredith’s idea is to drive 
the English language to mean as much as it can. In 
Through the Looking-Glass, Humpty Dumpty claims to be 
able to make a word mean whatever he wishes. “The 
question is,” suggests Alice, doubtfully, “whether you caxz 
make a word mean anything you please.” ‘The question 
is,” replies Humpty Dumpty, magnificently, ‘‘ who is master ; 
that’s all.” And so when Mr. Meredith comes at logger- 
heads with the English language, one of them must be 
broken, and it is generally the English. 

‘Yet Meredith’s is a style that wonderfully conveys his 
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impressions; it is doubtlessly over-figurative, but the fig- 
ures are so delicately and elusively etched into his dis- 
course that they stimulate both one’s wits and one’s asso- 
ciative resources. He can be quaint and delicate; he can 
be vigorous, full of terseness and fire. He has inspiring 
and beautiful descriptive touches: 

“The tide of colour has ebbed from the upper sky. In the West 
the sea of sunken fire draws back and the stars leap forth and tremble, 
and retire before the advancing moon, who slips the silver train of cloud 
from her shoulders, and, with her foot upon the pine-tops, surveys 
heaven.”’ 

A sufficient tribute to the style of George Meredith is 
the fact that it has influenced the writings of no less than 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. Conan ‘Doyle has pointed 
out how much of Stevenson’s vividness and vigor in the 
choice and use of his words are due to the elder author. 


IV. 

The final verdict upon Meredith has not yet been 
passed by the public. It is difficult to think, however, 
that he can ever take the place of Dickens or Thackeray. 
These loved their characters and were constant to them. 
In each of their novels there is a center of affection whence 
the story starts and whither it always returns—as though 
the book had a heart. It is so in Pendennis, Henry Es- 
mond, Great Expectations, Copperfield: their characters 
live their life, they make their mistakes, they return to 
their old loves, and we live along with them. Here al- 
ways a hearthfire is burning for us. But we have no home 
in Meredith. His characters we admire; they interest us, 
nay charm us, but we cannot live with them. So many of 
them are strange and unrealizable—there is no counting 
on them. Fantastic and courtly men with an aroma of 
Louis Quatorze; intellectual and winning women, with a 
dash of unconscious liberty, intriguing and exchanging 
highly finished epigrams; dark-browed Judiths, forcible 
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old men, contemplative yeomen, all employing a vigorous, 
half-poetic diction and making clever generalizations on 
life: every one has a buoyancy, an individual freshness 
and novelty, but there is no counting on them. They 
promise much, they trail off into nothing. Their creator 
seeins to weary of them, or to change his plans about 
them; we get to see too clearly Prospero’s rather fickle 
wand, and there is no telling whether these bright-eyed 
phantoms may not change or vanish into “air, into thin 
air.” We wish, too, that they would talk more like you 
and me. 

But we do not soon forget certain bits of beauty, of 
sweet, native sentiment, like the love-making between 
Richard Feveril and Lucy. Meredith loves to take two 
young people beyond the sound of civilization, and to let 
them talk ; their speech seeming to catch a certain primal 
wildness from the trees, the lakes, the ocean, until they are 
as lyric as larks. This note is struck in the waterside 
scene between Kiomi, the gypsy girl, and Harry Rich- 
mond and while Aminta and Matey Weyburn are in the 
surf. Meredith delights in the stimulating aspects of na- 
ture—in animal spirits. He revels in what is bright and 
fresh, and of the morning. ‘This is why he is so fond of 
boys, studying them, inquiring as to their essential quali- 
ties, as other novelists do about women’s. Meredith’s boys 
are solemn, ingenuous rascals, very boyish and very funny, 
except that they are a little too philosophical. Barrie says 
he would not give one of the earlier scenes in Richard 
Feveril for anything in Zom Brown. 

This “joy of living” is an outward expression of a 
fundamental sanity in the general attitude of Meredith 
which distinguishes him from many of his present-day 
fellow-craftsmen. As he takes nature as she is, so he takes 
society and her standards as they are. Dealing often with 
social subjects, he is neither a theorist nor an alarmist. 
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He does not overpower sex problems with hopelessness, as 
does Thomas Hardy, but merely touches them with the 
light pen of satire. Society is not so rotten a structure 
but that a novelist, at least, can take its foundations for 
granted. Meredith is content to let his “imps of comedy ” 
perform /zs share of social renovation, reserving his ener- 
gies, not for speculation, but for the observation of what 
things “are done.” If George Meredith has a philosophy 
it is based upon common sense and the normal. He has 
ample room, then, for the close study of character, and 
also a humor, a romance and beauty which do not stand 
lurid against a background of pessimism, but which re- 
main sweet, fresh and youthful. 
—William Miller Gamble. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 





The longed for cold wave had come at last and Wili- 
fred Wilson left the hospital. Through the long hours, 
while his colleagues had broken down one after another, he 
had cheerfully done the work of two; but now that the 
strain was over and he had been ordered home to rest, he 
realized how worn out he was. His superior had advised 
him to go to bed and stay there, but, when he reached his 
home, he gave orders to be called at 2 p. m., though the 
morning was well advanced. Any other man would have 
slept the remainder of the day, but he was Wilifred Wilson 
and was not like other fellows. It seemed only a moment 
before he was roused, but he tumbled determinedly into a 
cold bath, ate his breakfast, and dressed slowly and with 
unusual care. Nodoubt he should have stayed in bed, but 
he believed that one could rest by other means than sleep 
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and be stimulated by things which are not mentioned in 
materia medica. In accordance with this view, he put 
on his hat and went to call on Diana Lee. 

A year ago he would have felt no such excitement at 
paying a call on such old neighbors as the Lees, for he had 
been brought up more as Diana’s brother than as a mere 
friend. But lately he had made the discovery that if there 
was one thing necessary for his happiness it was Diana, 
and since then he had dreamed of nothing else. In a ratio 
corresponding to the number of years this passion had lain 
dormant (for he was satisfied now that it had always existed) 
he was fired with a fiercer longing, and being Wilifred Wil- 
son, he set his eyes on the mark and strode forward as best 
he might. He remembered that when at college he 
had looked forward to his vacations, and that his spare 
moments, when a medical student, had been passed in her 
company ; like all discoverers he wondered at his former 
blindness. During the wearing hours at the hospital, her 
face had been before him so constantly that he decided to 
end his suspense at the earliest possible moment, and, it was 
in expectation of so doing that he lost all sense of fatigue 
as he crossed the separating lawn. 

It had often before occurred to him how much easier it 
would be to propose to a girl he did not know quite so well, 
whom he had not known so long but that the progress from 
friendship to intimacy would be well marked enough to 
have led her to think of him as a possible suitor. But he 
could scarcely remember the time when he had not been 
Diana’s constant companion in a friendship which, with in- 
creasing age, had ripened into an intimacy such as onerarely 
has with one’s family, and but seldom with the outside 
world. The current of this intimacy had never been 
ruffed by even the hint of love, or by flirtation in its 
lightest form, and he was glad and yet feared that it was 
for this reason that she preferred his company. He had 
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taken care to continue this state of affairs, for he had seen 
other good friends of hers who had sought to cross the fatal 
boundary and had lost all. 

Now everything was to be changed, for, as a rejected 
lover, intimacy would be impossible ; and even if accepted 
love would have joined them, and the lives he has once 
touched are never again the same. Many a time he had 
anxiously reviewed their relations to see if there had been 
one word or action which he could construe into anything 
but warm friendship, and he could but own that there was 
none. His proposal seemed only too likely to be lightning 
out of a clear sky which would shatter his happiness. 

Diana, settled in a deep arm chair, was reading on the 
verandah and sprang merrily up as he approached. 

“ Why, Wilf, is it really you! I haven’t seen you for 
ages. It seems awfully good to see you back.” Then she 
looked troubled and holding him out at arms length 
studied his face. ‘How tired you look. Are you ill? 
Do sit down.” 

“Tt is nothing. I’ve only been up late for a few 
days,” he answered smiling, but his old fears came back 
with double emphasis. Her greeting showed nothing but 
the frank pleasure of a sister. “ Let’s take a book and 
stroll off,” he continned. “I know if we stay here some 
one is sure to drop in and I don’t feel like talking to 
strangers.” 

“ Then we'll go down to the Jeromes’ old house and 
sit on the back porch for you look tired enough, sir, without 
taking a long walk. I'll go and get my hat.” 

“T’m sorry I kept you waiting, Wilf,” she said on 
returning, but father’s away in Boston and I wanted to see 
if mother minded being left all alone. She’s very nervous 
these days. No, I won’t put on my hat, I’d rather carry 
it in my hand.” 

They strolled slowly down to the deserted house which 
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overlooked the Hudson, and settled themselves on the broad 
steps of the rear verandah. They were no sooner seated 
than Diana drew a book from behind her hat where it had 
been carefully concealed. 

“ Now, Diana, you don’t mean to say you brought a 
book! I thought we were going to talk and I’ve so much 
to tell you.” 

Diana payed not the slightest attention to his disap- 
pointed look and drew herself up with an authoritative air, 
and her tone was decided. 

“T should like to talk very much, but what you need 
is rest, Wilf, and I intend you to sit still whileI read. I’ve 
brought A Story Teller’s Pack, by Stockton. It’s the 
lightest thing I could find. Besides,” she said, judiciously, 
“it’s funny.” 

Without more ado she began to read, and, knowing 
that it was useless to protest, Wilson shrugged his shoulders 
mournfully and forbore argument. He was disappointed, 
but then her voice was clear and soft, and he could watch 
her without her noticing; so he leaned back against the 
newel post and fixing his eyes on her, was content. 
Secretly he was glad that the crisis was postponed and 
that he had still a few hours on their old footing. 

Diana read steadily, looking up from time to time for 
approval when a humorous paragraph was read, and Wilson 
would smile perfunctorily, but he heard never a word of 
Stockton’s funning. She interpreted his silence as fatigue. 
But he had better things to think of; he was making yet 
new discoveries. Somehow, though he had never felt it 
before, he experienced a strange unselfish delight at gazing 
at her. He was conscious of a keen pleasure such as a 
sculptor might feel as he followed the graceful lines of her 
rounded head, and he was certain were he modelling a 
statue, he would copy the folds of her brown hair, as it 
waved off her forehead and coiled richly on the sun- 
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browned neck. The firm, full curve of the mouth, and the 
lines of the nose were of rare purity. It was only the eyes 
that troubled him, and that was owing to no physical 
defect. Only they looked at him as at some well loved 
feature of the landscape which one has always seen and 
grown in sympathy with, and always hopes to see, and yet 
which one does not care to approach closer and know 
too well. 

When Diana paused, the sun, almost on the verge of 
evening, was flooding the landscape with a rich mellow 
light, and moved by the quiet of the hour instinctively she 
sat in silence. Wilson seized the situation awkwardly. 

“‘ What an ideal time for making love,” he said with a 
laugh. 

“ You did not get that idea from Stockton, did you?” 
she asked smiling. 

“ Do you know,” he said reflectively, “that in all the 
time we have known each other we have never had the 
slightest flirtation ?” 

“ That shows we aresensible. We like each other too 
much for nonsense, don’t we? But speaking of time 
reminds meI must dress for dinner.” She arose and another 
opportunity was lost. 

“Won't you stay to dinner?” she asked as he was 
about to leave her at the gate. 

“T promised father to dine with him to-night, but I 
will drop over afterwards if no one’s coming to call. But 
you won't read, will you ?” 

“That will depend on what I think best for your 
good. Au revoir.” She passed lightly up the lawn. 





II. 


“ Mother was awfully sorry not to see you this evening, 
but she was feeling so badly that she went to bed quite 
early. ’s very annoying too, for I got a note just after 
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you left, from Tom Ford, saying he was going to bring 
Fred Wythe to call this evening.” 

“The devil! I beg your pardon, Diana, but it’s a con- 
founded nuisance. Father would insist on keeping me to 
talk business and I suppose it’s so late that they’ll be here 
in a moment. I wanted to talk to you especially to-night.” 

“Tt is trying, but you’ll have a chance to-morrow won't 
you? You don’t have to go right back?” 

“No; but I want to speak to you now for I’ve kept 
still as long as Ican. Did the possibility ever occur to 
you, Diana, of my being in —.” 

“ Beg pardon ma’am but there’s two gentlemen to see 
you.” ‘The maid was standing in the door. 

“ Bring them out here Mary. Wilifred,slip into the red 
room and wait. I don’t think they’ll stay long.” 

There was no time for more, so Wilson, inwardly 
raging, stepped from the porch through the open window 
and hid in a far corner as the two men came down the 
hall. He waited till he heard the greetings on the porch, 
and then, thinking the brilliantly lighted room too exposed 
a position, opened a pair of folding doors and stepped into 
the dining room. It seemed cool and inviting here, so he 
turned out the light and seated himself in a broad arm 
chair, placed in a deep recess and screened by plants, and 
listened sullenly to the murmur of voices which floated in 
through the opposite window. 

How awkward he had been! Still it was an embar- 
tassing situation and even his persistence did not seem to 
suggest his intentions to her. Yet how was she to know 
after all? It would hardly do to state his case bluntly and 
suddenly ; he must lead up to it, but how? 

Way after way he turned over in his mind, crossing to 
the window from time to time to see if he could detect 
some sign which would indicate the visitors’ intention to 
depart. At last in sheer despair he gave up brooding over 
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the situation and watched the strange shadows the street 
lamps threw on the wall. The cool breeze fanned him, 
calming him strangely, and the call of the katydids shrilled 
out with a soothing monotony. His excitement, which 
had sustained him all day, subsided and an intense drowsi- 
ness came over him. 

It would never do to fall asleep; he must concentrate 
his mind on something. There was that case that was 
brought in the day before. Would it be best to operate or 
not? He leaned back in his chair and was lost in thought. 
He never heard the sound of the visitors’ departing feet, 
nor Diana’s voice as she softly called him, nor her light 
footstep as she went from room to room, shutting the win- 
dows and bolting the outside doors for the night. He was 
arguing with the ward surgeon. 

Then the matter grew clear. They would operate. 

He sat up and listened. There was no sound of voices 
now ; they must have gone. He opened the folding doors 
and stepped into the red room. When had the lights been 
put out? Perhaps it was for the sake of coolness. He 
hurried through the room into the hall. The back door 
was closed but he carelessly turned the knob and the chain 
rattled noisily. It was locked. He stepped under a light 
which was burning dimly and glanced at his watch. It 
was 2a. m. He had been asleep. 

For a moment he stood motionless debating the situa- 
tion, inwardly cursing the noisy, awkward way he had 
stumbled through the house. He must get out without 
disturbing any one, for Diana and her mother were alone. 
To pass up the hall silently would be difficult, for the floor 
was of polished wood, so, removing his shoes, he passed 
through the red room into the dining room and, raising a cur- 
tain, peered through the window. It was a clear night and 
the moonlight made the porch and lawn as bright as day. 
It would never do to be seen by some passing policeman. 
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It would be hard to explain. He must leave by the rear 
of the house. Slowly and carefully he retraced his steps, 
noticing as he entered the red room a flickering light in the 
hall. The wind must be striking the gas jet. It would 
be well to see to it before he left. He stepped into the 
hall and, recoiling, half shrank back through the door. 
Diana, candle in hand, was standing on the lowest step of 
the broad stair-case, hardly six feet away. 

Muffling a scream, she leaned back against the balus- 
trade peering, terrified yet defiant, through the uncertain 
light. Even in his embarrassment he felt how fair she 
was. For a second she did not recognize him as he stood 
dumbfounded in the doorway looking pale and haggard 
amid the shadows, holding his shoes in his hand. 

“ Who are you ?” 

Then with a little gasp of relief, “why Wilifred!” 

“ Ye-es, don’t be worried. It’s I, Diana. There’s 
nothing wrong,” he stammered. 

“What are you doing here? I heard the chain rattle 
and came down to see if I had fastened the door.” She 
spoke slowly, trying to comprehend the situation. He said 
nothing, seeking for a way to explain matters, and her 
puzzled manner vanished and she stepped forward impe- 
riously. 

“ For shame, Wilifred! A pretty trick to play on two 
lone women! To play burglar! A Uittle doy’s trick. If 
you have any gentlemanly instinct left, leave the house, 
sir?” 

Wilson made a deprecating gesture. ‘Give me a 
moment to explain, Diana.” 

“T want no explanation! It was a base, mean, 
unmanly trick. Must I tell you more? Leave the house 
instantly.” 

Her manner more than her words cut him like a knife 
and he drew near, almost fiercely. 
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“Hush! I will explain and you shall listen. I 
waited in the alcove in the dining room and fell asleep. I 
had had just five hour’s unbroken sleep in the last two days. 
I was trying to leave the house without disturbing you.” 

Then his manner changed and he spoke as if to 
himself. 

“And to think I loved you and was waiting to ask you 
to be my wife. I am answered already. You have shown 
how much you trust me. Good evening.” 

He thrust on his shoes and strode down the hall. He 
would go out the front door now. 

His resolute manner had awed Diana into silence and 
even as he began she felt instinctively she had wronged 
him and in a flash saw it all. The mind works quickly at 
times and as he turned and left her his final words rang in 
her ears, and she understood him, and yet more, she under- 
stood herself. He was too deeply hurt, she knew, to be 
affected by an ordinary apology. Somehow he must be 
made to understand her too. He was already fumbling at 
the lock. She sped lightly down the hall and touched him 
as his foot fell on the threshold. He turned wondering 
and rising she kissed him full on the mouth, and then 
gently pushing him out, closed the door and shot the bolt 
into place. 

Standing in the darkness he listened to her footsteps 
going slowly down the hall and waited till the last rustle 
died away on the stair. 

—F. J. H. Sutton. 

















EDITORIAL. 


THE HALL SPIRIT. 


The marked increase in the number of new men con- 
necting themselves with the Halls this year is but one 
more sign that the old Hall spirit is by no means the thing 
of the past which some of our older alumni would have us 
believe. When over one hundred and eighty men join at 
the first opportunity, it is plain that the societies still 
exercise a strong influence over the undergraduate body, 
and it is also plain that there are men in the Halls just as 
earnest in working for a large enrollment to-day under the 
system of an inter-Hall treaty, as ever there were in the old 
times. The past two years have demonstrated clearly the 
effectiveness of the present method of campaigning. The 
question now is not how to get men to join, but how to get 
them to remain active participants in the work of the Halls 
after they have joined. The Hall-life is one of the main 
advantages which Princeton has to offer over and above 
those more or less common to all our great American 
Universities, and this only makes it the more inexcusable 
when men refuse to avail themselves of the opportunities 
which the Halls afford. No one thing is more closely 
related to the life of this college as a source of usefulness 
and power than the training given to its undergraduates in 
these societies. Our alumni complain justly of any falling 
off of interest in Hall-work. They blame deservedly any 
organizations of undergraduates, or any set of men or influ- 
ences which retard a strong, virile Hall-spirit. One who 
goes through this University without joining one Hall or 
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the other is only half a Princeton man; not only does he 
forego an incalculable benefit to himself, but he does the 
college positive harm, and the alumni recognize this fact 
very keenly. The Halls are here to stay. They have had 
a long and honorable history. They have become an 
essential part of Princeton life. They are known wherever 
Princeton is known. The question of joining them is not 
one of expediency; it does not depend on a man’s disposi- 
tion toward literary things, toward debate or oration ; it is 
simply a question as to whether or not he cares enough for 
his university to see to it that institutions which have 
practically made that Princeton spirit of which he is so 
proud, which have been one of the most important sources 
of all that is best in the history of this college, which have 
been the pride and glory of past generations of Princeton 
men, it is simply a question, we say, as to whether or not 
a man cares enough for his university to see to it that his 
influence is against whatever tends to weaken or enfeeble 
such institutions, against anything which carried to its 
logical conclusion would push them to the wall. It isa 
serious thing when a man refuses to join Hall. It is 
equally serious when a Hall-member allows his name to be 
dropped from the roll. The present undergraduates are 
beginning to realize this, and the desire of dropped men 
for reinstatement in the privileges of Hall-life is being 
manifested not infrequently. 

At present everything points to an unusually success- 
ful year in the history of the Halls. The large enrollment 
of both societies, and the marked increase of interest 
among their members give good reason for such a hope. 
It only remains for each man to think long and seriously 
over his duty in this matter, and then to live up to his 
convictions for his own good and for that of his university, 
in order that the’ Cliosophic and the American Whig 
Societies may start on a period of renewed honor and 


usefuluess. 
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PRINCETON AS A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR “LITERARY 
POLITICIANS.” 


During the past two or three years several circum- 
stances have combined to bring a number of distinguished 
men of letters into personal contact with the Princeton 
undergraduate body. Their visits have been brief, and 
none too frequent, yet Princeton has been a real gainer in 
more ways than one. We are justly proud of the tradi- 
tions which have come down to us as to the part which 
this University played in the formation of the Republic, 
and in the making of that period of history which in every 
respect is the most vital one in its existence. Witherspoon 
and Madison are names about which cluster a whole con- 
geries of facts which no Princeton man can ever forget. 
These facts have had a vital reaction on the thought of 
this college. ‘They have caused her sons to regard it as 
her province in a peculiar sense to feed the light of 
patriotism. ‘They have kept alive an unusual interest in 
national affairs, and helped to make the study of American 
history and politics one of the essential parts of every 
undergraduate’s curriculum, as the discussion of national 
questions has always been the life of the hall work. 
It was fitting therefore that, at the Sesquicentennial 
celebration of the foundation of Princeton College, the 
president of these United States should be present in per- 
son to honor the place which has contributed so much to 
the making of American history, and which has maintained 
such close connection with the national life. 

In these latter days Princeton men are at work on the 
bench and platform, in the legislature hall, and political cam- 
paign with the same patriotic spirit which animated their 
forefathers in days gone by. Perhaps their work is no less 
important, for the problems confronting American states- 
manship to-day are grave and serious, and upon their solution 
depends the future of this land. In our pride at the prac- 
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tical part which Princeton men have always taken in the 
working out of national difficulties, we have had a tendency 
to overlook and underestimate the influence of “ literary 
politicians.” Satisfied with having men at the front, we 
have paid too little attention to the influence which this 
University might wield in the formation and perpetuation 
throughout this land of a sane and intelligent patriotism, 
capable of meeting with confidence the issues affecting the 
national growth and welfare. It was the realization of this 
fact which awakened such enthusiasm at the recent utter- 
ances of Professor Wilson in Murray Hall, and at those of 
ex-President Cleveland on Commemoration day. Patriotic 
citizenship may be furthered not only in the stump-speech 
and on the lecture platform, not only on the floor of Congress 
and in the court-room. There remains in addition to all 
these activities a stern need for men of patriotism and 
intelligence who can express upon the printed page, in 
newspaper and magazine article, as well as in more preten- 
tious forms, the principles of government for which they 
strive; men who can defend clearly and with conciseness 
and force what they believe to be right politically, who 
can “write history as well as make it.” This is the field 
to which Princeton men should be turning as the years go 
by ; and for this reason anything which stimulates literary 
activity among professors or undergraduates should be 
heartily welcomed. 




















GOSSIP. 





I'm here with yellow suit case and my heavy, freshman cane, 
And it's mighty good to feel the life and breathe the air again. 
Just wait till I have registered and put these traps away, 
And then we'll start for practice and watch the new men play. 
Back on the campus again, old man, 
Back on the campus again ; 
Same paths to take, and the same hands to shake, 
I’m back on the campus again. 
—As Rudyard Kipling didn't say it. 


There is a feeling of awe connected with one’s return to college after 
the long vacation. It takes several hours to get used to things again. 
Every detail is obviously strange in the sense that it is different from 
what you have lately been accustomed to, and yet marvelously familiar 
in the sense that you have been aware of it a hundred times before. You 
hear the clock strike. ‘‘That’s Old North’s bell,’’ you say. ‘*‘ How 
familiar!’ And yet under ordinary circumstances you don’t make such 
an observation when the bell rings. You walk past the halls and happen 
to notice the little cannon. And then there comes over you a feeling 
akin to pain. For suddenly you realize that through all the long 
summer months you never so much as dreamed of the little cannon. 
The big cannon, Old North, the handsome new library—these were in 
your mind many times, and you often narrated their glories. But the 
little cannon, the poor, modest, pathetic, little cannon, about which no 
fuss is ever made, had been forgotten as completely as if the ground had 
covered it a hundred years ago. And yet the little cannon is a part of 
Princeton, and deserves a place in your affection and memory, even if 
you don’t make bonfires above it. It also has a lesson to teach, if one 
chooses to think a bit. 

But these solemn feelings pass away after you have aired out your 
room, and shaken hands by the score, and bought a box of matches, and 
decided not to fix up your room until to-morrow, and handed in your 
electives, and sized up the football prospects, and paid Jimmie Calhoun’s 
bill, and admired the new library, and criticised Blair Hall, and taken a 
swim in the tank, and wondered where the freshman rooms whose sister 
you know, and at last eaten a dinner with your club-mates whose faces, 
laughs, jokes seem very welcome after three months’ separation,—by 
this time the solemn feelings have passed away, and you lie down on a 
window seat with a clear conscience and a good cigar, to gloat, in 
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communion with the others, over the baseball championship and that 
never-to-be-forgotten game in New York. Those who saw the game are 
more than willing to talk, and answer questions. And those who didn’t 
see it, are more than willing to listen, and ask questions. So, of course, 
every one is happy. Those who saw the game contribute to psychology 
by explaining their sensations after it was all over. Those who didn’t 
see it, by explaining their sensations when they first learned the good 
news. One of the latter was in a party of three Princeton men who left 
Buffalo on the North West Friday evening. They were to be on 
Mackinac Island, Sunday morning, and had made arrangements for a 
telegram to reach them there. When the big boat tied up at the dock 
on that bright Sabbath day, they issued forth and pounced upon the 
small, half-breed representative of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and seized the dispatch. It was torn from the envelope and 
read as follows : 

‘* Hard luck same old story yale eight princeton twenty two.”’ 

The first shock was immediately swallowed up by the consciousness 
that the idiot who sent the message labors under the delusion that he is 
witty, and is fond of jokes. Andthena ‘‘sashay a la Nassau Street’? was 
indulged in which must have startled the natives. 




















Editor's Table. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 





To criticise one’s equal is an unpleasant task, for he is too apt to 
retaliate, and glass houses are as common nowadays as formerly ; but to 
turn the search light on one’s superior, especially if he is a member of 
the faculty, is a joy than which there is none greater to the under- 
graduate. The student, weary of being watched over by the learned 
body which cares for him, though yearning to attack the powers that be, 
must confine himself to forcible speech in private, and to still more 
forcible thought. Naturally every chance for criticism is fervently 
embraced, and any professorial production, in book or magazine, is 
eagerly seized and carried off to be despoiled. 

This undergraduate position being clear, the Table’s joy may be 
well imagined when he saw the goodly crop of Princeton Literature the 
summer sun brought forth. But, despite his envenomed disposition, he 
was compelled to bless and curse not, anil humbly to take off his hat and 
cheer for his Alma Mater. 

There has been something in the air of this ancient town, since a 
new form was adopted for our venerable seal, that has stimulated the 
Princeton muses and added new triumphs to the ‘‘ Princeton year.” 
Even the undergraduate is pleased, for if there are few things more 
pleasant than to meet the authors of your favorite books, what can be 
more stimulating than to read the works of men you have known and 
by whom you have been influenced? If we cannot find fault, we can at 
least pat on the back and cry, bravo! in stentorian tones. In either case 
the superiority of our position is upheld. 

But not only has the student been gratified, but the press throughout 
our land has been aroused and has purred approval, and the name of 
Princeton has been buzzed around our busy country to greater purpose 
than by celebrations, which are only valuable in that they celebrate past 
achievement, while these things are achievements in themselves. In 
the realm of mere literature we have gained fresh laurels, and, in sociology 
and psychology, a new lustre has shown forth. 

Such a work as Mr. Wyckoff’s ‘‘ Experiment in Realism,” has 
commanded a wide and enthusiastic audience, for there are few who are 
willing, at personal sacrifice, to learn by the world’s hard methods of 
induction, and, when such a one appears, he has a message, and, society 
listens and applauds. 

A Princetonian cannot but be gratified at finding Princeton wielding 
an influence by her pen as well as by her deeds. It has been said that 
she has produced men of affairs rather than men of letters ; that she has 
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done great deeds and others have written of them. If this be true, it is 
full time that ‘‘ those who have made history should write history,’’ and 
even now there seem to be sounds of a going in the tops of the mulberry 
trees, and we hope to take our rightful position as one of the great voices 
of the land to which all men will listen. In the meantime the under- 
graduates would like some more to criticise. 


SAYONORA. 


Good-night ! See, how my eyes are full of tears. 
Shall it be for ever and ever, or only till 
Time hath wrought great work upon you to fulfil 
The measure of the sorrow of the years? 


And so once more I kiss you. Do not cry. 
Who knows what is beyond the Western Sea 
At the portals of the long Eternity 

Where Love and Life touch lips and never die? 


Look forth into the Future, and think not 
Upon the shattered shadows of the Past, 
When the blue heaven with clouds is overcast, 
And nothing is but sorrow and regret, 
And longing for the blessing to forget, 
And looking for some happiness at last ! 


—Henry Hunter Welsh, in the Red and Blue. 


TO MY LASSIE. 


RONDEAU. 


Wee, bonny lass, wi’ winsome glee, 
Wha looks sae sweetly up at me, 
Wi’ little queenly head sedate, 
An’ feet that gang a tripping gate, 
Come to my arms an’ bide a wee. 


Ou, ay! ye’re only juist past three, 
But I am fast i’ luve wi’ ye, 
In your sweet smile I'll read my fate, 
Wee, bonny lass. 


One laughing glance frae that bright e’e 
Is worth far more than gems ts me, 
An’ the gowd upon that wee, sma’ pate, 
Than wealth o’ ory potentate, 
So come, my fairy princess be, 
Wee, bonny lass. 


— Walter A. Dyer,in the Amherst Literary Monthly. 
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THE SAILOR. 


He never knowed much o’ things in books, 
He’ll never know any more, 

He’s mostly sober aboard the ship, 
An’ drunk when he’s off ashore ; 

But when in a piping sou’west gale 
There’s work in the tops to do, 

He’s up, though the seas break over the trees, 
If them is his orders to. 


He sleeps in a bunk too short if he’s tall, 
An’ narrower nor he is thin ; 
An’ all of him’s huddled into a hut 
You wouldn't pen cattle in ; 
But he scrapes her deck an’ cleans her paint, 
Till she looks like she was new, 
Though the sun on his head makes him wish he was dead, 
If them is his orders to. 


He's hot when it’s hot, an’ cold when it’s cold, 
An’ he’s sicker nor one would guess, 

An’ it’s pretty hard, though he daresn’t complain, 
To stomach the fo’c’sle mess ; 

But he chops the ice from off her ropes, 
An’ off her canvas, too, 

While his fingers is froze 'fore ever he knows, 
If them is his orders to. 


He never learned nothing o’ right an’ wrong 
Aboard Ais Sunday School ; 
He never heard of a rule o’ love, 
Nor yet of a Golden Rule ; 
But a sinking ship, an’ only boats 
To take the sick o’ the crew, 
He’ll stand an’ drown when she goes down 
Without no orders to. 
—FPercy Adams Hutchison, in the Harvard Advocate. 


Flash of ruby mid the larches, 
Whispers, low and sweet, half-heard, 
Kinglet thou? Nay, thou’rt a vision 
Strayed from some bright land Elysian, 
Spirit prisoned in a bird ! 

Winsome monarch of the spring ! 


Lone wind sighing mid the larches, 
Gone like a bubble on the stream ; 
But the memory of thy singing 
Thro’ my soul will e’er go ringing, 
Like the brightness of a dream, 
Fairy harbinger of spring ! 
—M. H. S.,in ‘‘Mt. Holyoke.” 
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“THAT BRINGEST BACK WHAT THE BRIGHT 





MORNING SCATTERED.” 


Let the dawn take me, bear me far away ! 
I give myself into the Morning’s hands 
And go forth gladly to the unknown lands. 
The joy and strife and triumph of the day. 
And 1f defeat come also, as men say, 
I shall not long lie moaning in its bands. 
But snap and leave them, as my soul commands. 
While there is light to see, I would not stay. 


All this is while the day shall last, but then, 
When sunset, fading, leaves no light to roam 
(And I am somewhat weary too) and when 
The first white star dawns quivering on the gloom. 
At eventide, bring me to Her again, 
Dear Hesperus, that bringest all things home. 
—Rita Creighton Smith, in the Smith College Monthly. 


A LECTURE ROOM BALLAD 
(BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SEVEN FLUNKS) 


When Plato taught the ancient Greek 
’E 'ad a string of yarns to tell, 
"Bout one for every page ’e’d speak. 
The Greek 'e ’eard and laughed like ’ell. 


The Greek 'e knew them yarns was dead, 
And Plato knowed ’e knew, what’s wusss. 
But ’#s exams ‘ung o’er ’is ’ead, 
And so he laughed,—the same as us. 


So, whe “‘ The Doctor” springs some tale, 
That’s kicked about since Gawd knows when, 
We do uot yawn to show it’s stale, 
But laugh like ’ell,—the same as then. 


—The Morningside 
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BOOK - TALK. 





A well known critic on one of our very best magazines recently said 
in conversation that his real business was not to give honest estimates 
of current literature, but to grind out a certain amount of advertisement 
for the publishers of his magazine, who are also engaged very exten- 
sively in publishing books. In other words, his value to the magazine 
lies not so much in the excellence of his criticisms, judged from an 
artistic point of view, as it does in his ability to put forth reviews which 
will induce the public to purchase the books reviewed. If one should 
ask this gentleman why it is necessary to resort to such methods, he 
would probably respond that the sale of the books depends on it; that 
there are so many thousands of books published annually that the 
market is overstocked and the books which are preceded by the loudest 
brass-band of critics are the ‘‘successful books.’’ He would tell you 
also that this is a wicked commercial age, and the book-seller must get 
in line or verily his end is not far off. It is not an age of ‘‘ Standard of 
Art,’’ but of ‘‘ Standards of Sale.’’ Such being the condition of affairs, 
the hundreds of geniuses that annually troop forth under the kindly 
care and guidance of our critics are easy of explanation. It is no fault 
of theirs that they are geniuses, for they are of the critics’ creation. 

The enforced discovery of genius on the part of the critic who is paid 
to do it has had a general demoralizing effect upon the critic who is a 
‘* free lance,’’ for ‘‘if,’’ he reasons, ‘‘ Mr. A, critic, can discover a genius 
in literature—a man who is sure to live ‘through all the coming ages,’— 
why shouldn’t I do the same? My mistakes—if perchance I make 
any—will not be remembered against me; the public is very indulgent 
in such matters. If, on the other hand, I make a genuine discovery, I 
shall henceforth be known as ‘ Mr. B., the great critic who discovered 
the bright star, Mr. C.’’’? Many geniuses have been discovered in the 
past ten years, following just such logic. Mr. William Watson was 
sighted in the heavens by some literary astronomer who proclaimed to 
the world in loud tones that he was almost of Wordsworthian magni- 
tude. Not long ago a man of no mean critical ability said of George 
Meredith: ‘‘ Not since Shakespeare has England produced a man with 
so extraordinary a gift of poetic expression,” and the critics who still 
cling to ‘‘art standards” got down their ‘‘ Merediths’’ and looked into 
the matter. They examined Mr. Meredith’s verse and thought of the 
Miltons, and Shelleys, and Keatses, and Tennysons that are between 
Shakespeare and Meredith. The conclusion that this critic also was a 
hunter of wonders, was inevitable. 
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Mr. H. D. Traill has said that ‘‘ From the exaggerated eulogy, the 
shameless reclamé which attends even the most moderate of contempo- 
rary successes in literature sober criticism revolts.’’ It is perfectly true 
that ‘‘ sober criticism revolts,’’ but this does not in any way alter the 
case. The ‘“democracy”’ still continues to spread. ‘‘ The drum-beat- 
ing showman of the press’’ continues to ply his trade and excite the 
“‘new genius’’ to ‘‘artistic extravagance and violence.’’ Mr. Stephen 
Crane is about as good an illustration of the foregoing as one could 
wish. Mr. Crane was discovered by English critics some two years ago, 
who pronounced his Red Badge of Courage a most remarkable work of 
art—and in some respects it is. The American critics followed the lead, 
and behold an English-made American ‘‘ genius”?! It is not my purpose 
to discuss, the Red Badge of Courage, but the “artistic violence”’ 
Mr. Crane has committed under the title of 7he Third Violet,* of which 
the English critics have been so loud in their praises because it was “‘ so 
American "’ (more’s the pity for America, if itreally is American). It is 
in this book that we are introduced to a wealthy heroine whose chief 
attraction is that she has ‘distance in her eyes,” a young artist of 
whose poverty we hear more than his pictures, a literary man who 
doesn’t use the best of English and almost invariably begins his sen- 
tences with ‘‘ Say,’’ and some others who are seemingly brought in to fill 
out the story. Hawker, for such is the artist’s name, conducts a very 
awkward courtship with Miss Fanhall, the heroine. She gives him a violet, 
and afterwards another. In the last chapter he goes to see her and tells 
her he is going away for a long time, perhaps. She gives him a violet, 
the third. For some unexplainable reason, ‘‘a tumult was in her mind,”’ 
and she says ‘‘ at last in sudden tearfulness, ‘O, do go! Go! please! I 
want you to go!’’’ This is too much for Hawker. ‘ He sprang to his 
feet, took two steps forward and spoke a word which was an explosion 
of delight and amazement. He said, ‘What?’”’’ The book isa failure 
in aliaost every particular. Mr. Crane is a good newspaper man ; he has 
the faculty of using color adjectives with great effect, and he possesses a 
vivid imagination, but we think Maggie and The Third Violet warrant 
us in saying that he is not a success as a novelist. 


The Martian. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 


It seems as if it were the guidance of a kindly fortune that prompted 
George Du Maurier to write 7he Martian just before his death. It con- 
tains so much that is plainly autobiographical, so much that gives us a 
better insight into the life and character of Du Maurier himself, that we 
should consider ourselves quite fortunate in having such a valuable 
legacy left us. The book itself would appear at first blush to be pur- 


* The Third Violet, by Stephen Crane. New York: D. Appleton & Co, $1.25. 
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poseless and wandering, and to a certain extent this istrue. But was 
ever a purposeless and wandering book so full of interest? Did ever 
the almost aimless detail of a hero’s life hold our attention quite so 
fast? The book is written professedly in ‘‘telegraphese,”” but ‘‘ what 
matter how it is written, so long as it’s true?’’ Bob Maurice, the sup- 
posed biographer, says, and I would add, ‘‘ What matter how it is written, 
so long as it’s Du Maurier?’’ The opening chapters, dealing with the 
school life of Barty Josselin at Institution F. Brossard, carry us back to 
the first chapters of Peter Jbbetson, that most delightful of Du Maurier’s 
books. The school life of Barty and Bob Maurice are a little drawn out, 
and the book would not have been seriously injured for some readers by 
curtailing it slightly; yet to us every page is filled with interest. Barty 
is always the center of attraction wherever he goes, whether at 
Institution F. Brossard, surprising the boys by his ‘‘consciousness of 
the north;” or at M. Laferte’s, drawing caricatures, singing songs, 
turning somersaults and receiving the rough and uncouth M. Laferte’s 
tokens of admiration ; or as a member of the Guards, or in the society 
of the fair Julia and Lord Ironsides, compared with whom he considers 
himself Mr, Nobody of Nowhere, pictor ignotus. The fair Julia all but 
proposes to him, and his guiding spirit, Martia, is anxious for him to 
marry her, but he prefers Leah, a childhood acquaintance. In this guid- 
ing spirit, Martia, Du Maurier introduces the supernatural element into 
the story. She is a wandering spirit from the planet Mars who takes up 
her residence within Barty, selecting him as the most perfect of mortals. 
It is through this spirit's guidance that, after a long period of reverses 
as an artist, he leaps into prominence by his literary work, Sardonyx. 
After this production is launched it is easy sailing for Barty, and he be- 
comes the foremost man of his time. The book is full of the humor 
that is Du Maurier’s own and the lightness and airiness of touch that 
made 7rilby justly famous. 


A History of Canada: by Charles G. D. Roberts. Lamson, Wolffe & 
Company, Boston, New York and London, $2.00. 


The evident object of Professor Roberts in preparing this work was 
to give a story of Canada as complete and exhaustive as possible in one 
volume.’ And he ixas succeeded remarkably well. The work is some- 
thing more than a mere narration of wars and enterprises; we have a 
series of vivid and detailed pictures showing the many varied phases of 
Canadian development. The first part of the book, concerned with the 
period of French exploration, missionary effort and settlement, is espe- 
cially noteworthy for its sympathetic treatment of that most fascinating 
period of the New World. Naturally this part is a mere resumé of 
Parkman’s monumental works; but by reason of its briefness the reader 
can gain a better idea of the relativity of events than is possible from a 
perusal of Parkman’s six or eight volumes, The second and third 
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periods of Canadian history are by Prof. Roberts termed respectively 
‘*English Dominion,” from the capture of Quebec to the Confederation, 
and ‘“‘ Canadian Dominion,’’ from the Confederation to the present day. 
In these periods there are so many schemes, plots and rebellions to learn 
about that the history of them is at times bewildering ; but through it 
all the author makes plain his own firm and patriotic belief that Canada 
is tending toward a compact and permanent nationality. 

The chief defect in the work is an exhibition of almost boyish ani- 
mosity towards the United States whenever narrating the wars and diplo- 
macies which clashing interests have made necessary between our gov- 
ernment and that of Great Britain. This bias puts in an unpleasant 
light some minor inaccuracies which otherwise would be overlooked. 
For instance, on page 228 Prof. Roberts describes the capture by the 
British of the village and fort on Mackinac Island in Lake Huron. In 
an exulting way the author says that the post and garrison were cap- 
tured without a struggle by ‘‘ this little force, less than two hundred in 
all.” According to official Canadian reports, the attacking party con- 
sisted of 46 regulars, 230 Canadians and 320 Indians who were only too 
anxious to indulge in their own mode of warfare. According to private 
accounts, the Indians and Canadians were much more numerous. It was 
to prevent a wholesale massacre of men, women and children that the 
American force, 57 men, agreed to capitulate. 

Prof. Roberts is a young man, and by his former work in fiction and 
poetry has shown himself fully abreast of the times. For these reasons, 
it is interesting to observe his attitude as an historian toward the mother 
country. Throughout this work the author shows a keen and proud 
appreciation of the term ‘“‘ Empire of Greater Britain.’’ However, he 
does not hesitate to score the London government when he thinks that 
Canadian interests have been sacrificed. It is easy to see that if it ever 
comes to a decision between justice to Canada and loyalty to England, 
Prof. Roberts will be what he chooses to call George Washington, a 
rebel. 


Lyrics: by John B. Tabb. Copeland & Day, Boston. 

In this day of flaring posters, and Stephen Crane, and numberless 
editions of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, with their cooped-up pes- 
simism, it is positively refreshing to find a recent volume of poetry 
expressing simple, old fashioned thoughts in a simple, old fashioned 
way. Lyrics, by John B. Tabb, is such a volume. Technically the 
poems are as dainty and artistic as so many skilfully carved cameos. 
But the most noticeable thing about them is the impression they pro- 
duce, that of faith, hope, tender affection and kindly appreciation. 
There is nothing hackneyed about the work, however. The true artist 
does not have to choose bizarre subjects in order to show his innividu- 
ality. The story of Martha and Mary is not too old to be utilized by 
even a last-of-the-century poet. 
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THE SISTERS. 


The waves forever move ; 
The hills forever rest : 
Yet each the heavens approve, 
And Love alike hath blessed 
A Martha’s household care, 
A Mary’s cloistered prayer. 


We have all been referred to Milton’s Nativity Hymn as a good 


specimen of old fashioned devotional poetry. And it is pleasant to find 
a modern singer who does not deem the subject too commonplace. 


THE ANGEL’S CHRISTMAS QUEST. 


‘* Where have ye laid my Lord ? 
Behold, I find him not! 
Hath he, in heaven adored, 
His home forgot? 
Give me, O, sons of men, 
My truant God again.” 


A voice from sphere to sphere— 
A faltering murmur—ran : 
‘* Behold he is not here ! 
Perchance with man, 
The lowlier made than we, 
He hinders His majesty.” 


Then, hushed in wondering awe, 
The spirit held his breath, 
And bowed ; for, lo, he saw, 
O’ershadowing Death, 
A mother’s hands above, 
Swathing the limbs of Love ! 
Father Tabb, we understand, is a professor of English Literature in 
St. Mary’s College, Maryland, and he was one of the first to appreciate 
the peculiar genius of Sydney Lanier. Indeed, it is largely through his 
own efforts that Sydney Lanier’s work is now attaining its proper place 
in American literature. For these reasons the following quotation is of 
interest : 
LANIER'S FLUTE. 
When palsied at the pool of thought 
The Poet’s words were found, 
Thy voice the healing angel brought 
To touch them into sound. 


The book itself is neat and attractive, as are all of Copeland and 
Day’s volumes. 


The Express Messenger and Other Stories of the Rail: by Cy Warman. 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York. Price, $1.25. 


Our century has been very quick in putting its inventions to prac- 
tica] use, but much slower in making those inventions the subject of 
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artistic literary expression. Indeed, many thought that all romance of 
ocean travel was disappearing as the sailing vessels became a back num- 
ber. It took a Kipling to convince them that there was romance and 
poetry and music in the steam boat with its churning screw, its throb- 
bing engine, its roaring, glowing furnaces. For after all what makes 
romance is not the object but the men associated with the object. The 
blue coated wheelsman of to-day, with one hand upon the steam steer- 
ing apparatus, has feelings, affections, appreciations very similar to 
those of his predecessors, who grunted and strained at the old fashioned 
helm. And now the time has come for us to realize that stage coaching 
and horseback riding are not the only kinds of land travel with which 
romance may be connected. These stories by Cy Warman are to be 
recommended not only because they are interesting in themselves, but 
because they help in removing the scales from our prosaic eyes, help to 
make us see the golden sunshine of romance which can light up one of 
the most commonplace features of our civilization, the railroad. Mr. 
Warman tells his tails in the straightforward, detailed fashion of a man 
who knows what he is talkimg about. This adds the charm of vividness 
to what he says. His object seems to be to tell a story in as few words 
as possible without sacrificing clearness. Here is his description of a 
storm ; many authors would have run it over three or four pages : 

‘The roar and rumble of distant thunder had been heard in the 
hills all the morning, and along about noon a big cloud came creeping 
up over the crest of the continent and listed a little, when a peak of one 
of the hills caught the lower corner, ripped it open and let the water 
out. It didn’t rain; the water simply fell out of the cloud and went 
rushing down the side of the mountain as it rushes off the roof of a 
house in a hard April shower.’’ 


Soldiers of Fortune; Richard Harding Davis. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Richard Harding Davis, unlike many young writers, has been able to 
receive the unlimited praises of the world and, at the same time, make 
steady advances toward a higher type of literary art. From the time he 
published Gallegher to the completion of his last work, Soldiers of 
Fortune, he has enjoyed a place in the public estimation which few 
writers of these later days have attained. It is not to a select literary cult 
alone that Mr. Davis appeals. It is to the generality of readers. It is to 
all those who like youth and healthfulness, freshness and vigor. Mr. 
Davis has no very distinct art ideals in his work. It is his intention to 
say what he has to say in a plain, direct, American fashion and this is 
what appeals to plain direct American people. He wastes no time on 
the irrelevant in his situations, but grasps the essential and this, be it 
said, is the height of perfection in the story teller’s art. 

The Soldiers of Fortune is the first novel of ambitious length which 
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he has attempted and we are pleased to note that Mr. Davis has lost 
nothing of the charm of his short stories by the transition. 

The hero of the book is Robert Clay, a typical Davis hero, as Van 
Bibber was a Davis hero. He isa most impossible sort of fellow. By 
the time we become acquainted with him, he has accomplished a very 
extraordinary list of things. He has risen from deepest poverty and 
become one of the world’s greatest engineers. He has traveled the 
world over and is remembered as a doer of great deeds in Germany, 
Mexico and Russia. He is well known in European capitals, has been 
decorated by foreign potentates, converses freely in six or eight foreign 
languages, and his accomplishments make him a perfect lion in society, 
—all in thirty years, too. But he is a most agreeable fellow and we 
cannot dislike him for his marvelous successes. The portrayal of the 
rather minor character in the book, MacWilliams, the silent but droll 
aide-de-camp of Clay is one of the best pieces of character drawing in 
the book. There is one point about the Soldiers of Fortune, however, 
about which we are disposed to quarrel a little with the author. It is the 
melo-dramatic element which appears in several places, rendering the 
situations rather unnatural. This is especially true of that part of the 
story where Clay, MacWilliaims and young Langham are trying to 
smuggle Madame Alvarez out of reach of the furious revolutionists. The 
men conduct her to the yacht leaving the carriage in charge of José, 
and Hope, the heroine of the book. The revolutionists open fire upon 
Clay and his party while they are getting Madame Alvarez on board. 
They are hemmed in and cut off from the carriage. Just as they are 
becoming solicitous about Hope, the carriage plunges out of the woods 
and Hope is driving the horses. She is as calm and collected as a 
regular and takes complete control of the situation, which is all very 
nice and admirable, but more than a trifle melodramatic. Mr. Davis is 
not ordinarily given to melodrama and perhaps the situation justifies it 
in this particular case. The novel is a success, and the author should 
find in its enthusiastic acceptance by the public, reasons for attempting 
another novel of ‘‘ambitious length.” 


Columbia Stories ; by Albert Payson Terhune, author of Syria from the 
Saddle, etc. G. W. Dillingham Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 


Mr. Terhune’s Syria from the Saddle is one of the most fascinating 
books of travel published in recent years. But the present volume is by 
no means the most fascinating of recent attempts in college fiction. 
Indeed, excepting Yale Yarns, it is probably the poorest book of the lot. 
The trouble seems to be a lack of spontaneity. The tales give the 
impression of having been written to order. It #s as if the author sat 
down saying, ‘‘I will now write a college story ;"’ thereupon he hatched 
up a plot; to this he added a certain amount of local allusions, horse- 
play, profanity, and liquor-drinking ; and then he got up saying, “I have 
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written a college story.”” But undergraduates are not satisfied with such 
work, whatever the outside world may think of it. The plot is entirely 
too evident, and in most cases improbable. College students are apt to 
be suspicious of plots in college fiction. The poorest one of Mr. 
Williams’ Princeton Stories is the “Hazing of Valiant,” which has by 
far the most ingenious plot. His best stories seem to have no plot at 
all, as that word is ordinarily understood—‘‘ College Men,”’ for instance. 
Of Mr. Terhune’s stories the best are, ‘‘ The ’9— ‘ Lit,’’’ which is merely 
a series of well-drawn character sketches, and ‘“‘A Fin de Siécle Punchi- 
nello,’’ which has a plot to be sure, but one which does not pretend to be 
emphatically collegiate. The Columbia students which appear in this 
story are treated as ordinary young men, and not as freaks who are 
gentlemen only in dress. We commiserate Mr. Terhune on the absurd 
illustrations by which his book is marred. 


The Green Book, Mauras Jokai. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Green Book, by Mauras Jokai, is the story of a conspiracy to 
establish freedom in Russia, and the Green Book itself is a record of the 
conspirators. Unlike many novels of the present day it is a vast mass of 
diverse scenes, differing characters and varied interests, all are bound 
together with great skill in a powerful tale. Jokai is a master of realism 
and his sketches are wonderfully true to nature, his characters standing 
out with a vivid personality of their own. Yet with all his genius, two 
of his characters— Zeneida Ilmarin and her bitter rival, Princess 
Ghedimin, are as impossible as the good and bad fairies of a nursery 
tale, and in places there is a marked tendency to melodrama. We can- 
not help feeling, after we have read the hopes, struggles, and failure of 
the conspiracy, that the true hero is the lonely man of Europe, the 
Czar, whose tragic love for his illegitimate daughter, Sophie Narishkin, 
is simply and strongly told. In him is centered the true interest of the 
novel and we pass over the fortunes of the brilliant Pushkin, the retribu- 
tion of the favorite Uraktseilff, and the love of Grand Duke Constantine 
with relative indifference. Yet withal the work is a strong one and 
thrills ; with that love of liberty which Jokai once fought for in person. 
It is well worth reading. 


Ulysses S. Grant, by William Conant Church. $1.50. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The latest addition to the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” series is a volume 
on Ulysses S. Grant, by William Conant Church. The present work, 
like all others in this series, is written in a popular and entertaining 
style, and the author has thrown about this hero of the Civil War all the 
charm of romance. 

So much has been written on this great struggle and its leaders that 
it would seem that little more remains to be said. Mr. Church, how- 
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ever, has treated the great general from an entirely new point of view. 
Each epoch creates its own agents and_it is natural to seek as the hero o¢ 
each historic movement, some man who, more than any other, represents 
the spirit of his time. As was said by General Sherman, “ Genera} 
Grant, more nearly than any other man, impersonated the character of 
1861-65.” To this may be added the testimony of his comrade, Burnside, 
“If there is any quality for which General Grant is particularly charac- 
terized, it is that of magnanimity. He is one of the most magnanimous 
men I ever knew. He is entirely unambitious and unselfish.” 


An Essay on Comedy, by George Meredith. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

It is one of the offices of the literary artist to capture certain words 
from the wilds of undefined and uncultivated usage; to wrench them, 
perhaps, from the old meanings, but to train and improve them, as the 
Sultans did their janissaries, into a finer breed. Thereafter they gain 
for us a new interest, and we cannot look upon them with the same eyes 
as formerly. This is what Mr. George Meredith has done with the words 
Comedy and Comic. He has torn them loose from their old indefinite- 
ness of application, and has impressed upon them a new significance 
which has surpassingly refined and ennobled them. He has done this, 
cursorily in some of his novels, asin 7he Egotst; but more expressly 
and clearly, in his essay On the Idea of Comedy and the Uses of the 
Comic Spirit. The essay was originally a lecture, delivered in 1877 at 
the London Institution. Rich in illustration and suggestion, purely lit- 
erary and highly concrete in form as it is, one feels how inadequate a 
bold exposition of the ideas will be. Its quest might be thus stated : 
What is the essence of the Comic Spirit? What isthe origin, the aim, the 
end of comedy, and therefore the thing it should be ? Under what con- 
ditions has it or has it not flourished, and why? The specific source of 
comedy, Mr. Meredith would say, is the social life of the race; its well- 
spring is common sense, the average view of conduct. The Comicis not 
Satire, nor is it Humor: one of these feeds, vulture like, upon moral 
evil ; the other deals with the grotesque and the personal,—both go too 
deeply into human nature and character. Comedy, being limited to the 
average view, cannot go into the abnormal or peculiar—it must deal in 
types ; limited to conduct, it cannot probe the individual. Its special 
use is the correction of extravagance, stupidity, egoism, and all varia- 
tions from the standard of conduct. Now, tomake Folly laughable, the 
intellect must be employed and addressed ; comedy is not bacchanalian 
merriment. The laughter must be ‘‘ thoughtful laughter ’’ to be comic. 
For this, ‘‘a society of cultivated men and women is required wherein 
ideas are current and the the perceptions quick.’’ Morever, the common 
sense of the race cannot find its voice except in a high state of civiliza- 
tion, (Here we come upon one of Mr. Meredith’s hobbies). Now, high 
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social organization is dependent upon the women, upon their intellectual 
development and the degree in which they meet men on equal grounds. 
On English soil, for instance pure comedy is not at its finest, for there 
society is loosely constructed; and this is largely because English- 
women are.set to cultivating their heartsto the exclusion of their wits. 
But France has for many centuries been the home of a closely-welded 
society, of the intellectual woman, and therefore of Moliére, whom Mere- 
dith seems to place above even Menander and Terence, because of the 
status of Greek and Roman women. 

There are some fine passages toward the latter part of the essay, in 
which he almost poetically celebrates the Comic Spirit as the elfin 
of common sense, the leavener of society, whose mission is to ‘‘ touch 
and kindle the mind through laughter.’’ ‘It has the sage’s brows, and 
the sunny malice of a faun lurks at the corners of half-closed lips drawn 
in an idle wariness of half-tension. That slim, feasting smile, shaped 
like the longbow, was once a big, round satyr’s laugh... .. . The 
laugh will come again, but it will be of the order of the smile, finely 
tempered, showing sunlight of the mind, mental richness.”’ 


The Bible and Islam, by Henry Preserved Smith. New York, 1897. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It is a relief to turn to the critical study of Zhe Bible and Islam 
and to learn wherein Christianity has influenced and has been affected 
by Mohammedanism. The central thought seems to be that as both 
these great systems have had their rise in the one great Fountain of 
Eternal Truth, Islam must not be condemned by any means as a 
‘false’? religion. The book is one of extreme rationality and freedom 
of expression, and well illustrates the present tendency to see much that 
is great and noble in another religion than that which one may profess. 
‘*My poor Mahomet was wheat with barn-sweepings; Nature had toler- 
antly hidden the sweepings, and as to the wheat—Lo! she had said 
‘Yes’ unto it, and it was growing.”’ Historians, churchmen and all 
who are interested in the progress of the power ‘‘not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness,’’ will very gladly welcome the timely appear- 
ance of this excellent work. 


English Lands, Letters and Kings, by D. G. Mitchell. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This volume consists of four delightful essays by D. G. Mitchell (Ik 
Marvel), dealing with the literary men and work of the later Georgian 
and Victorian era. The title is somewhat a misnomer, for the chief 
concern of Mr. Mitchell is with the personal side of authors of this 
period. It is bright and charming, not at all deep or analytical, but 
descriptive entirely. The word ‘“‘chatty’’ is not a good word, but it 
exactly describes the tone of Mr. Mitchell’s book. It is bright, instruct- 
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ive chat, but chat nevertheless. Especially attractive is the sketch of the 
founders and foundation of the great Edinburgh Review and of Walter 
Savage Landor. Mr. Mitchell’sis an appreciative spirit and his subject is 
congenial, and the result is charming. 


The Border Wars of New England, by Samuel Adams Drake. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The Border Wars of New England, by Samuel Adams Drake, is 
an attempt to give in popular form the story of the Indian wars during 
the reigns of King William III. and Queen Anne. ‘‘A twenty years 
continuous war would certainly constitute a critical period in the history 
of any people, but to one only just beginning to take firm root in the 
soil and to stretch out a few feeble branches into the wilderness, it was 
really a question of life or death.” 

Although the story of this period has been given more or less fully 
in all the general histories, it is nowhere connectedly told, but is broken 
off abruptly wherever the authors have seen fit to introduce other fea- 
tures of the general subject. Mr. Drake has borne this fact in mind in 
writing the present work, and his results have been most successful. The 
reader is not burdened with a mass of outside matter, but is drawn by 
the quiet thread of narrative directly into the spirit of the times. It is 
a book such as this that makes history real to us. The volume is tastily 
gotten up, copiously illustrated, and is sure to command a wide range of 
readers. 


Poems, by George Meredith. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.75. 

The volume of selections from the poetry of George Meredith, just 
published by Scribner’s, is deserving of special notice. Meredith is 
known far better as a novelist than as a poet, but some of his verses will 
hold a high place among the nineteenth century’s poetry. These finer 
expressions of his genius are collected together iu this little book. They 
form a collection worthy of the careful study of every man who reads, 
not merely to pass the time, but because he believes in a vital connection 
between literature and life, for they are of broad sweep and of noble 
thought, and cannot fail to stimulate all that is best in the reader. 


Ziska ; Marie Corelli. New York: Stone & Kimball. 


There is said to be a constant quarrel between Miss Corelli and the 
critics, and the critics began it ; and acritic who would not would be false 
to most of the canons of art and common sense. This last effusion of 
Miss Corelli’s has the ear-marks of her peculiar and eccentric ‘ ge- 
nius ‘’—wild, extravagant, over-strained, and, of course, attemptedly 
cynical of modern civilization. The story is nothing—one of her most 
fantas‘ic dreams of reincarnation of natural affinities, theories of ghosts, 
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etc., ad nauseam, ‘The most characteristic and foolish part is the glori- 
fication of the wild Arab and the utter condemnation of Europeans—espe- 
cially of their clothing, back of which she does penetrate deeply. The 
book is not only artistically bad and unnaturally foolish, but utterly 
uninteresting. 


The History of the Lady Betty Stair, by Molly Elliot Seawell. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. 


A book which savors strongly of tragedy is Zhe History of the 
Lady Betty Stair. It is a story in which two lives might have been 
made happy save for a little misunderstanding ; but instead of hap- 
piness there comes into each life something far better, although it 
brings with it much pain—whole-hearted devotion to the cause of the 
mother country. The book is excellently written, and is well worth 
reading, as much for its lessons as for its narrative. 


The Crime of the Boulevard, by Jules Claretie. Translated by Mrs. C. 
A. Kingsbury. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 


The French scientific novel of the Jules Verne type has become 
justly popular with a large class of American readers. The Crime of 
the Boulevard, from the French of Jules Claretie, is a book of this class, 
the scene of which is laid in the mysterious atmosphere of the great 
French capital. It deals with the application of photography to the 
solution of crime and shows how even this apparently infallible testi- 
may easily lead to wrong conclusions. The development of the plot is 
hardly sustained, but the constantly recurring pictures of Parisian life 
and scenes hold one’s attention to the end. 


New Foems, by Francis Thompson. Boston: Copeland & Day, $1.50. 


Few stranger volumes of poems have been lately published than 
those of Francis Thompson, and few books have been more strangely 
reviewed. The reviews have in the main been favorable, the reviewer 
having picked out a few beautiful verses—and there are some—and dilat- 
ing on these forgetting a thousand others which, while rich in thought 
are fearfully and wonderfully made. Through all Mr. Thompson’s 
poems there is a straining for effect by means of strange adjectives and 
unheard of words and puzzling phrases—at times when one is pleased by 
great thoughts to which all would cry, amen ; the charm is almost over- 
come by rough, inharmonious verse. 

The beauties of his verse are so intermingled with defects that it is 
hard to give unqualified blame or praise in any case. The “Anthem of 
Earth ’’ with its noble ending 
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—‘‘ Here I shake off 
The bur o’ the world, man’s congregation shun, 
And to antique order of the dead 
I take the tongueless vows: my cell is set 
Here in thy bosom: My little trouble is ended 
In a little peace ;”’ 
Is spoiled by passages like the following : 
In a little sight, in a little sight 
We learn from what in thee is credible 
The incredible with bloody clutch and feet 
Clinging the painful juts of jagged faith. 
Science, old noser, in its prideful straw, 
That with anatomizing scalpel tents 
Its three-inch of thy skin, and brags— 
** All’s bare,’ 
The eyeless worm, that boring works the soil, 
Making it capable for the crops of God ; 


After a ludicrous attempt at religion from a juvenile standpoint as in 
‘* Ex Ore Infantum,’’ we come on lines of rare beauty in the ‘‘Ode tothe 
Setting Sun ” :— 
** It is the falling star that trails the light, 


It is the breaking wave that hath the might, 
The passing shower that rainbows maniple.”’ 


Mr. Thompson’s worst fault is his obscurity. 
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TO BE REVIEWED. 


The Literary History of the American Revolution, 1776-1793, Vol. If., 
by M. C. Tyler. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

Robert E. Lee and the Southern Confederacy, 1807-70, by Henry A. 
White. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

St, Ives, by Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

This Conntry of Ours, by Benjamin Harrison. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Catharine Schuyler, by Mary Gay Humphreys. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Lives of The Painters, by Giorgio Vasari. Four volumes. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Apostolic Age, by A. C. McGiffert. New York : Charies Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50, net. 

The Sub-Conscious Self, by Louis Waldstein, M.D. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Tormentor, by Benjamin Swift. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cents. 

Thomas and Matthew Arnold, by Sir Joshua Fritch. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00, net. 

Literary Love-Letters, by Robert Herrick. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 75 cents. 

Bas’ Theres, by Jean Porter Rudd. The Bulletin Press: Norwich, Conn. 

By Right of Sword, by A. W. Marchmont. New York: New Amster- 
dam Book Company. 

Beyond the Pale, by B. N. Croker. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 
$1.25. 

The King’s Assegai, by Bertram Mitford. New York: R. F. Fenno & 
Co. $1.25. 

Philosophy of Knowledge, by Ladd. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $4.00. 

Philosophy of Ancient India. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

The Land of the Dollar, by G. W. Steevens. New York : Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 

The Wisdom of Fools, by Margaret Deland. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. $1.25. 
The Massarenes, by Ouida. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 





